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A DESCRIPTION OF” 


f a 5 
Fhough Surry boafts it: C atlan/is, 
(And Clermont kept! fim, >, 
fad fome prefer fweet Sorticet’ « 
* 'Tis but a dainty whim; / | 
For afk the gall nt Briftow*, 
Who does in tafte excell, < 


If Strawb'sy-hill, if Strawb’ryshill yo 


© 


Don’t bear away the bell ? 


IV. 
Since Denham fung of Cooper's, 
There's fcarce a hill around 
But what in fong or ditty 
Is turn’d tt. fairy-ground-— 


Ah, peace be with their memories! 


T with them wondtuus well; 


But Strawb’ry-hill, but Strawb'ry-hill 


Mott bear away the bell. 
Vv. 


Great William + dwells at Windfor, 


As Edward did of old, 


And many a Gaul and many a Scot 


Have found him full as Bold. 
On lofty hills like Windfor 
Such heroes ought to dwell 5, 


Yet little folks like Strawb’ry-hill, 


Like Strawb'ry-hill as. w 


The ad, 4th and sth ftanzas were added by Mr. W. " 
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* William Briftow, efq. brother of the countefs of Buckingham, friend 
great pretender to tafte. 


+ William duke of Cumberland. 2 Pe 
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CARDEN (G. was probably one of the frit $6 that fucceeded to that 
s of buildsng honfes, ad naturally’attendéd property and individual pol 
feffion. Culinary and afterwards medicinal herbs were the objects of every 
head of a family: it became gonvonient to have them within reach, without 
feeking them at random iff w&ods, in meadows, and on mountains, as oftén 
as the? were’ wanted. . When the earth ceafed to furnith {pontaneoufly all 
_~shefle*primitive luxuries, and culture became requifite, feparate enclofures for 
reaxyjng herbs grew expedient, Bruits were in the fame predicament, and 
thofe in ule, or that demand attention, muft have entered into and ex- 
tended the domeftic enclofure. The good man Noah, we are told, planted a 
vineyard, drank of the wine, and was drunken, and every body knows the 
confequences. Thus we acquired kitchen-gardens, orchards, and vineyards, 
I am apprized that the prototype of all thefe forts-was the garden of Eden; 
but as that Paradife was a good deal larger than any we read of afterwards, 
being enclofed by the rivers Pifon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, as every 
tree’that was pleafant to the fight and good for food grew in it, and as two 
other trees were likewife found there, of which not a flip or facker remains, 
it doesnot belong to the prefent difcuffion. After the fall, no man living 
was fuffered to enter into the garden; and the poverty and neceffities of our 
firft anceftonsdeardly allow€d them time 4 make improvements on their cflates 
in imitation of it, fuppofing any. plan had been pr acres A cottage and a 
flip of ground for a cabbage anda goofeberry-biyh, iu 
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fie “of a common, Were in all probabifi ithe ertlieft feats and gardens: a 
well agd bucket fucceeded to the Kifop and/Euphrates. As fettleme/its in= 
created, the ogchard arfd the ¥in Mach follqwed ; and the earlieft frinces of 
tribes psi jut the, neceffaries of a nod AyYiaryer. 
; se te 


/ ’ ‘ 
(Maters, we may well believe, remajfaed ae this fitdation’; and, though 
the generafity of’ mankind fdcm their ideas from the import of words in their 
own age, we have no reafon to think that fo many centuries the Arm garden 
implied more than a kitchen-garder. or orcharde= When a Frenchman reads - 


—* ofghe garden of Eden, I do not doubt but he concludes it was fomething ap- 
‘)forthing to that of Verfailles, with clipt hedges, berceaus, and trellis-work. 


If his ‘devotion humbles him fo far as to allow that, confidering who defigned 
it, there might be a labyrinth full of Aifop’s: fables, yet he does yot conceive 


“that four of the largeft rivers in the world were half fo magnificent as an 


hundred fountains full of ftatues by Girardon. "It is thus that the word garden 
has at'‘all times paffed for whatever was underftood by that teym in different 
countries. But that if meant no more than a kitchen-gardenox orchard for 
feveral centuries, is evident from thofe few: defcriptions that are preferved of 
the moft famous gardens of antiquity. © nigh A RA 

That of Alcinous, in the Odyfley, is the moft renowned in the‘heroic | 
times. Is there an admirer of Homer who can read his defcription without... 
rapture ; or who does not form to his imagination a {cene of delights more 
pidturefque than the lardfeapes of Tinian or Juan Fernandez? Yet what was 
that boafted Paradife with which £3 


the gods ordain’d 
To grace Alcinous and his happy land? . Pops, 


Why, divefted of harmonious Greek and bewitching poctry, it was a fmalk 

orchard and vineyard, with fome beds of herbs and two fountains that watered 

them, enclofed within a quickfet hedge, ‘The whole comipals of this pompous 

garden enclofed—four acres. Cpe: a0e 5 
Four acres was th’ allotted: fpace of ground, <> 

e Fenc’d with /a r exiclofure all around, feats 


rs 
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‘The trees were apples, tea] pomePranates, pear}, 0 olives, a { 
Tall thriving oes ee oN fruitfal moul 
y +h The. redd’nip; of gold. » »' 
Here we A ith Ucibus juice o'erflows, 4 
wie ee pomegranate ‘glows. 


‘The ioe a s Peneath the weighty pear, 7) 


Race ahaad verdant olives: flouri round t he yen. . ° / 
* Dé 


+ ee HH Oe 


Beds of ill various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the Scene. ¥ . pt 
Alcinous's garden was planted by the poet, enriched by him with the "hiry 
gift of eternal’ fummer, and no doubt an ‘effort of imagination furpafling any 
, thing he hati ever feen,. As he has beflowed.on the fame happy prince a pae= 
lace witibrazen walls and columns of filver, he certainly iptended that the 
garden fhoul ibe Propartionaby magnificent. Weare fure therefore, that as 
late as. Homéd?’s age an enclofure of four acres, comprehending orchard, vine~ 
yard, and kitchen-garden, was a fixetch of luxury the world at that time had 
never beheld, Ni 


, q 
The hanging gardens of Babylon were a ftill greater prodigy. We are Rot . 
—_ acquainted with their difpofition or contents ; but as they are fuppofed to have 
“heen formed on terraffes and the walls of the paliice, whither foil was conveyed 
oo er we are very certaifi of what they were not ; I mean they muft 
have trifling, of no extent, and a wanton inftance of expence and labour. F 
In other words, they were what fumptuous garderis have been in all ages till , 
the prefent, unnatural, enriched by art, poflibly with fountains, ftatues, baluf- 
trades, and fummer-houfes, and were any thing but verdant and rural. 


From the days of Homer to thofe of Pliny, we have no traces to lead our d 
guefs to ‘what were the gardens of the intervening ages. When Roman ai- 
thors, ¥ fe climate inftilled a with for cool retreats. {peak of their enjoyments 
in thag, » they figh for grottos, caves, and the refrefhing hollows of moun- ’ 
tains, near itriguous and fhady founts ; or boaft of their porticos, walks of 

{ planes, cani baths, and breezes from the fea. - Their gardens are never men- 
tioned as. ai ding fhade- and fhelter from the rage’of the dog-ftar. Pliny has 
left us defcriptions of two of his villas: Ash uf\d his Laurentine villa for 

Vou. IL ~  , Xxx j > i 
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it is now’ 


rifing that the, 


Ay 
Spademes: d 
len makes. no, confiderable 


hig winter retre 
rhe of the accoukt. @thbe lays of it is, thay) the'geftatio or place. of exercife,. 


hich furroundéd the garden (the: 
waS Bounded 


that there was}a walk of vines, 


a hedge of box, 


t 


On his 


i 
berry, the foi/not being proper: for “st 
€ 


Tufcan’ villa he is frore diffafe, the garden’ makes a eonfiderabte 
part of the defeription—and ‘what was the pfincipal beauty of tht pleafure- 





tly not being very farge), 


as perifhed, with mary 5 
trees-were fig ) ad mul- 
ers 
\ ‘ § 


yi » 
” 7 (ru 


_ ground? Esxaétly what was the admiration ofthis country about threefcore 
yeas ago; box-trees cut into: monfters, animalsy Tetters, and the names !of 
ii wtafter and: the artificer. In an age when ‘archite€ture difplayed ‘all ‘its 

« grandéur, all its purity, and all its tafte ; when arofe Vefpafian’samphitheatre, 
the temple of Peace, Trajan’s forum, Domitian’s baths, and. Adrian's villa, the 


Tuins and veftiges of which ftill excite sur aftonifhment and 


Roman conful, a»poli 


jolity; “a 


entperor’s friend, and a man of elegant ‘iterature 


and tafte, delighted in what the mob now fearee admire in a ogllege-gardem. 
All the ingredierits of Pliny'’s correfponded exaGtly with thofe. laid out by 
London and Wife on-Dutch principles.- He talks of flopes, terrafles, a 
wildernefs, thrubs methodically trimmedga marble bafon*, pipes fpouting 


water, a cafcade falling into the bafon, bay-trees ‘alternately, planted, 


with 


planes, and a ftraight walk, from whence iflued others parted off by hedges, of 
box, and apple-trees, with obelifks placed between every two. There wants~ 
nothing but the- embroidery of a parterre, to-make a garden in the reigr*of 


* Trajan ferve for a defcription of one im that of king William}. 


one 


: paflage’ above, Pliny feems to have conceived that natural irregularity. might 


* The Englith gardens defcribed by Hentzner 
in the reign of Elizabeth are exact copies of 
thofe of Pliny. In that at Whitehall was.a fun- 

Giat and a jet-d’eav, which on’ turning a cock 
fpurted out water and fprinkled the fpeétators. 
In lord Burleigh’s at Theobald’s were obelitks, 
pyramids, and circular porticos, with cifterns of 
lead for bathing. At Hampton-court the garden 
walls were covered with rofemary ; 2 cuftom, he 
fays, very common in England. At Theobald’s 

| was a labyrinth alfos am ingenuity 1 thal men- 
tion prefently to have becn. spree in that 
age : ( 

py, ‘ 


+ Dr. Plot, in his Natural,hiftory of Oxford- 
fhiré, p: 380, feems to have been agreut admirer 
of trees carved into the moft heterogeneous 


forms, which he calls sopiary, works; and quotes 
one Laurembergius for faying that the: Englith 
are as-expert as moft nations in the kind: of 
{culpture; for which Hampton-court,was.par- 


ticularly remarkable. The door thor names 
other gardens that flouriflied with animals and 


caftles, arte topiaria, and above: ali-a 
wren’s neft that Was capacious%iLagh to receive 


aman to fit on a feat made within it for that 
~purpole. Biss 
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bea beauty : In opere iffinip, fays he, ff are ilgti ruris imi 
Something like a rural vieW w! contrived polithed cig 
fition\, But the idea foon. dy li walks fomedle ly. cnveloped 
flight it ne, and names ipti box again Jucceeded to golnpenfate 
for the @aring int i é - 






jin the painsinglt found af He 


be feen in the fecond volume of the prints. 


formed bf, trellis-work, and efpiliers +, and 


are a few traces of gardens, a jay 
ley are fmalb {quai enclofures 
regularly ornamented with vafes, 


fountains 3nd careatides, «legantly {ymmetrical, and proper for the narrow 


fpaces allotted to the garden, of a houfe i 


not banith thofe playful waters that refreth a fultry manfion in town, 


neat trellis, which preferves ‘ts wooden 


verdure better than natural’ greens ex- 


pofed to duft. Thofe treillages in the gardens at Paris, particularly on the 
Boulevard, have a gay and delightful effe@. They form light corridores, and! 


sein tpictot arbours through which the 
fet off the fagues, vafes and flowers, th: 


* But though’ Pliny only caught an “ideal 
flimple of a poflibility that nature nyght Le no 
bad decoration 5 3 yet there had. a prince, 
who amidft all his wildnefs of extravagant ex- 

ence, (one of his flighteft faults) had difcovered 
real tafte; and hadalfo difeovered two men of 
rei ins: who were capable of executing his 
moft ideas: and his ideas had anticipated 
the principles of modern gardening, and be- 
{poken as accompaniment to the moft coftly of 
all palaces ground: Jaid out “with all the free- 
dom of nature, How will my readers be fur- 
prifed to hear that Nero himfelf was the prince 
in queltion! ‘Che fa is indubitable, is recorded 
by a moft admired claffic, and yethas never been 
noticed, tila gentleman 4. who reads and writes 
with the penetrating’ obfervation of Tacitus, fur 
nithed »me-with the following quotation frem 
book xq of thé Aonals of that mafterly author. 

“‘Tacith Aunal. libs xv. near the middle. Ce- 


bie ie as) et crates = extruxitque 








fun-beams 
at marry 


ay and ghequer the thade, 
th their gaudy hotels, and 


. . 
domum, in qua Raud perinde gemmee et aurum 
miraculo effent, folita pridem et luxu vulgata; 
quam arva, et ftagna, ct, in modum folitudium,, 
hinc filv, inde gperta {patia, et profpeftus. 
Magiftris et machinatoribus Severo et Celere, 
quibus ingenium et audacia erat ctiam qua na- 
tura denegaviffet per artem tentare. 

“ Befides, Nero availed himfelf of the ruins of 
his country, and built a houfe in which gems and 


* gold, formerly of ufual and common luxury, , 


were not fo much to be admired as fields and 
lakes and,as in deferts, here woods, there opén 
fpaces and profpecis. The mafters and de- 
figners being Severus and Celer; men poffeft 
of genius and courage to attempt by art cv: 
what nature had denied.” 


+ At Warwick-caltle is an ancicnt fuit of 
arras, in which there is aygarden exactly refem- 
bling thefe pictures of Herculancum, 


in a capital city. From fach I bo eel 
ne 


ye Het 4 Mr. Pinkerton, \ 3 
ty Saas Cae ) - ae 4 
tae ; a Se 
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figt the gallatit Seid idle"fociefy wha paintthe wis between their partertes, 
ah realize the fyhtaltetenes of Watteaw'an(!D'Urfey. © 







fein whael have tape bbw fiat ly and infenfibly ¢ 
a kitchen-garden flid into that whicd, has Y/ use 
antry ahinige 


termed a gardén, and by our anceftof’in PAs 
é ound was originally parted 





ve ofa pleafure-garden. A {qu of 


al 
\ oftin early ages for the ule \f the family : to exclude cattle,and afcertaiti the 


property, it was feparated from the fields by Whedge. © As pride ahd defire of 
privacy increafed, the enclofure was dignified by evalls ; and in climes where 


cee affifted and fheltered from’ furrounding winds by the like expedient, | 


Pa iis were pot lavithed by the ripening glow of nature and “foil, fruit-trees 
® 


for the inundation of luxuries which"/have fwelled into gentyal. neceffities, 
have almoft all taken’ their fource from ‘the fimple fountain of reafon. 
When the cuftom of making fyuare gardens enclofed with swille Was thus 
eftablifhed, to the exclafion of nature and profpect*, pomp andfolitude com- 
bined to call for fomething that might enrich and enliven the inkpid and un- 
animated partition, Fountains, firt invented for ule, which grandeur loves 
to dilguife and throw out of the queftion,eseceived embellifhments from coftly 
mérbles, and at laft, to contradi& utility, toffed' their wafte of waters into air 
in {pouting columns. - Art, in the hands of rude man, had at firft been made 


a fuccedaneum to nature; in the hands of oftentatious wealth, it became tlie. 


the more nobility thought its: power ~was demonftrated: Canals. m by 
the line were introduced in lieu of meandering ftreains, and’ terra{fes were 
« hoifted aloft in oppofition to the facile flopes that imperceptibly unite the valley 
to the hill. Bualuftrades defended thefe precipitate and dangerous elevations, 
and flights of fteps rejoined. them to. the fubjacent flat from which thé’terrafs 
& had been dug. . Vafes and feulpture were added to thefe unneceflary balconies, 
and ftatues finithed the lifelefs {pot with mimic reprefentations of the excluded 
fons of men. Thus difficulty and expence were the conftituent partyof thofe 
fumptuous and felfith folitudes ; \and every improvement that was made, was 
but a ftep farther from nature, ‘The tricks of -works to wet the uliwary, 
, he ae | Peers i 
* It was not uncommon, after the circumad>’ to'recover it bail mcints of 
jacent county tad been fist outyto endeavour” forge ut op ae. 
« . * fe org + BY z het eee 
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means of oppofing nature; and the more it traverfed the march of cry 
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_ Rot to refreth the rah fpeGator, apd Ares eigen in nel 
by 


. ‘like’a petticoat, were th childith endea¥owsieenf fa(fion and noveify to 
5 cile greatnefs to what it}had furfogted on. To crow:thefe impotentidif> 
¥ plays f falfe tafte, th fheerg,| ere csi to the lovely wildnefe pf fosen with 
afious fpecies of tree ¢nd fhrub. The 


whic! ee s difti 
veper aan mn Tia pea elm, even the 4 piring circuit of 
athe li lime, a refular rougld bf ‘he { ee and the almoft moulded > aos 
tree, ‘were corredtegl by fuch fantaftic admireps of fymmetry, »The c pally 3 
5 and {qugre were of more ufe dn plantations than the nurferyman. . The mea ‘7 
: fured watk, the.quincung, and the etoile impofed their unfatisfying famenefs 
‘on every royal and noble garden, Trees were headed, and their fides pare 
; away; many French groves feem green chefts fet upon poles. Seats of, en 
arbours an@®fummer-houles, terminated every vifto; and fy mmetry, even 


where the “pace was too large to permit its being Penickad at one view, was’ 
7? fo effential, that, as Pope obferyed, i 


\ 






. . 





each alley has a brotherg 
Si And half thé garden juft refledts ae other. , a 


Knots of we were more defenfibly fubjected to” thé fame regularity. Lei- 
fure, as Milton expreffed iy * 


ms » 


— In trim gardetis took bis pleafure. 


the garden of marthal de Biron at Paris, confifting of fourteen acres, every 

is buttoned on each fide by lines of flower-pots, which fucceed in their 
feafons. When I faw it, there were nine thoufand pots of afters, or la reine 
Marguerite. a 


, We do not precifely know what our anceftors meant by a bower: it was 
probably an-arbour; fometimes it meant the whole frittered enclofure, and ju 
one inftance it certainly included a labyrinth. Rofamond’s bower was indif- 

P + putably of that kind, though whether compofed of walls or hedges we cannot 
Bt 7a A fqoare anda round labyrinth were fo capital ingredients of a 


» mond, faysgher labyrinth we built of vaults un- of Britith Topography, pe xxx. Such vaults 
der ground, arched and walled with brick and might re} to Drayton’s time, but did not 
_jftone— but, as Mr, Gough oblerves, he gives no sf there had been no fuper{fraéture. , 


an ene, 


cae oleae’ aed \ Ge 


SS mr ‘Drayton, in a note to his Epiftle of Rofa- authority for that affertion. Vide Pref. to 2d edit. 
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garden formerly, in Du & ag Sy who lived in the time of 
Chajles IX. and H) nry ‘plot without one of each, 
Th/: enchanrment/of antique posing has c ‘nfecrdted a pleafing 
royabecfiuence, of which, we now rej;rel “ : i 
Bower, the joint(re of many dowage aie 
romantic ‘fcene. / 





C © 
(tie 8 views of the feats Ay our ty. and gentry, we fee the fame tire 
\Guewe and returning uniformity, Every houfe is approached by twoor three 
gardens, confifting perhaps of a gravel-walk and tw@ grafs-plats, or borders of 
owers. Each rifes above the other by two or three fteps, and as many willls 
erates 5 ‘and fo many iron gates, that we recolle& thofe ancient ro- 
mances, in which every entrance was guarded by nymphs or dragons. At 
“lady Orford’s at Piddletown. in Donfetthire, there was, when my. brother mar 
ried, a double enclofure of thirteen gardens, each I fuppofe not muchi above an 
hundred‘ yards fquare, with an enfilade of correfpondent gates; and before 

_ You arrived at thefe, you patied A narrow gut between two ftone tgrraffes, that 
rofe above your head, and which were crowned by a line’ of ‘pyramidal yews. 
A bowling-green. was all'the lawn admitted in thofe times, a circylar lake the 


extent of are y ay 
This, like eh filly fathions,-which, begun. without meaning, are frequently 


Ay 


y 


~ 


continued with as little, lafted down to the reign of king William, and fell in —. 


garden, on the fire where is now thie queen's houfe in | ‘St. James's park, th 
tebrated in Latin verfe by Charles Dryden ina volume of his father’s 
Maies, Vide Horti Arlingtoniani, vol. i. part ii. p. 273. 276. 


with the mechanic tafte of the Dutch. There was a maze in lord ch te 


Nec te prxteteam, tenebris que dives opacis + 
n Sylva vires, vento ‘motis peramabilis umbris! 

Hic magnus labor ille et inextricabilis error, f 
Per quem mille viis errantem Thefea duxit bets ¥ 
Ab bimis infelix per fila fequentia virgol, 
Secuti hic tenero ladunt\in gfamine amantes, 6 
"Nec reperire viam curant, ubi lumina Velper 
Deficiente die aecendit’; fed tongius io baal 
Hic fecum aii confumere node 


on oe 
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iret "ow nedntens GARDENING. 
"© Dumm-fapen gxporeos oditaps laffinta ramos . 

5 age -epaigigw a: canto invitagewerares, | "te { 


ery garden gt os > planted én Willi m'ssreiga?there 
Rill efits, to the del di 8 ta to the admisftion. of country 
i ipecingao of t Serer 


Y 


. 





Payee though thefg and Sot nae erous inoPnveniencies prevailed frodi sasf 
to age, good fenfe in this country had perceived the want of fomething a’ oa 
once mom grand and m@qre natural. Thefe refleGtions, and the bounds ‘fet to 
th@ wafte made by royal {poilers, gave origin fo parks. They were oe 
forefts, and extended gardens. Hentzner fays, that according to Ri 
Warwick the firft park was that at Woodftock. If fo, it’might bethefoun-| 4 
dation of 'a legend that Henry Il. fecured his miftre(s in a labyrinth: it was no’ 
, doubt more difficult to. find her jn a park than in a palace, when the i intricaey 
of the¥oods and various lodges buried in covert rgnight eanceal her a€tual ha- 
bitation, 


f . " ” 

It is more extraordinary, that, ii fo long, aga fumbled on the principle 
of modern gardening, we fhould have perfifted in retaining its reverfe, fymme- 
trical and unnatural gardéns. "That parks were rate in other countries, 
Hentzner, who travelled over great part of Europe, leads: us to fuppofe, by 

s observing that they were common: in England. In France they retain the 
ame, but nothing is more different both jin compafs and difpofition. .. Their. 
Pg ufually {quare or oblong enclofures, regularly planted’ with walks of, 
chefn¥ts or limes, and generally every large town has one for its public re~ 
creation, They are exattlylike Burton’s court at Chelfea college, and rarel? 
larger. 

One man, one great, man we had, on whom. nor education nor cufto’ 
could impofe their prejudices; who,..om evil days though fallen, and wid 
petri and folitude compaffed round, judged that the miftaken and fantaftic 

ts he had {een in gardens, were unworthy of the almighty hand that 
phoged ae delights of Paradife. He feems with: the prophetic eye of tafte 2 
[as have heard talte, well * defined] to have conceived, to. have forefeen: 
b modern gazfenings: sasdory| Bacon, sanoynced the difcoveries fince made by' 


Panes, mere 
® By-the great lord Chatham whe Rado hace good: se hi modern gardening, as Ite fhowed : 

by his own villas in Enfield Chace ®mql,at Hayes. , . .. 
\ expert- 5 
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ili De Thq defeription gf Ede|\.is a warmer and more 
6d. 







juft)/>iGture of the /preferm-yle than Clau 

Hagley or Stourhéad! The firft lines-I a 
more hiagnificeny feale. «4 j 

c E a 

( Thro’ Eden went rte: Saas 
t Nor chang’d his coprfe, but t}.ro Pol ‘iH eels aioe 
\ Pafs'd underneath ‘Meuipt'e; for God had throwa hpi 
‘%' That mountain as his alana igh aS aS PPA EN 
Upon the rapid current—— * : 


eae ‘piGtined in what follows; 


which thro’ veins 
_ Of porous earth with kindly thirft updrawn, 
_ Rofe a frefh i and with many“a rill 
« Water’d the garden j 


> ; 
“Se 


Ss. 





; * * . ae « ye) el 
What colouring, what freedom of pencil, what landfcape in thefe Jines, 


¢ ——from that fapphire fount the crifpld brooke, — 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, ) » ‘ rae 
With mazy error under pendent thades Y . baht 
e Ran neétar, vifiting each plant, and»fed Lats ay 
Flow’rs worthy of Paradife, which not nice art Pod 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boda - 
6 Pour'd forth profufe on hill and dale.and plainy 9°29. os 
Both where the morning fun firft warmly {mote » | 
The open field, and where the unpigre’d thade os Sy) 
Imbrown’d the noon-tide bow’rs.—Thus was this place. 
\ Ahappy watrol fot of marine visas gute Senna. 2p lab 
Se: Oa, sein RL Se od 
Read this tranfporting deferiptio’ paint to your mind the Goanesithan:Silst: * 
é contraft them with the favage but refpectable center. swith bes (poet) 








guards the bounds of his Paradife, fenced) ~! feastirfa. se 
Bie, ateghoateseition 
—with th champate, hed a» Ta rota go 
Of a fteep wil , whofe hairy’ fides seeasthouee® pa I 
‘ © With thicket orargrotray, grotefque cud wild, Le 
. Accefs 


_ ’ yw 
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AK anq fir, and granching palm, * ¥ * ; 
» ; thé rapks Afcend, , . 


roosy Hheatre ‘ { ae 
J 4 ( ; 


’ t mr td J 

. afd-then recolle@. that, the author { this fuljime yifion had. wever fedn a , - 
glimpfe of any thing like what.he has imagined; that his favourite ancients # 
had dropp& not a hint of fuch divine feenery ; and that theconceits in Italian 
gardens, and Theobald’s. and Nonfuch, were the brighteft originals that his “aoe! 






: memory could furnith, His intelletual seye {awa nobler plan, fo litt) 


he fuffer by the lofs of fight. It fufficed him to have feen the materiaJs with 
which he.could work. The-vigour of a boundlefs imagination told him how 
a plan might be difpofed, that wquld embellith nature, and .reftore: art to its 
proper @fiice, the jut improvement or wenoatinns 4 2 


Tt. is neceffary that the concurrent teftimony of the age fhould fwear to 
pofterity that,the defcription aboye quoted. was writttn above halfia.century 
before the introduétion of moderg gardening, or our incredulous defcend- 

» ants will defraud the poet 4f half ‘his glory; by being »perfuaded thats he 

copied fome garden of gardens he had feen—fo minutely do his ideas corre- 
. fpond with the’ prefent ftandard:’ But what hall we fay for that intervening 
, Be a who could read: that plan and never attempt to put it in exe- . 


cut x 
ae 


Now let us tuen toan admired writer, pofterior to Milton, and fee howe 
cold, how infipid, how taftelefs.is his account of what he pronounced «perfect 
garden. _Ifpéak not of his ftyle,, which it was not neceflary for him to ani- 
mate. with the colouring: and glow: of poetry. It is his want of ideas, of 
cimagination, of tafte, that Icenfure, when he diGated on a: fubjed that i 
veapable of all thé graces that’a knowledge of beautiful nature can beftow, 
Sir Walliam “Temple -wasan excellent man; Milton;,a genius of the firtt 
De i Get td eer ge ea a a sn : 

( Ny a sll aii ia 2) ves sadn a bite it ahd we ch as at 
* Sibce the. “was writgap, I have found called The rife and progres of the prefent tafte 

Milton, praiféd and fix William ‘Temple cen- in planting, printed in,1767. z 
Barts, the iba foundations 21m: BOER eo saith ache i mak ge Ae 
wow I, | ete Yyy ; i ‘. i Ee? 25 A 


. 
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We cannot wonder that dr William de t 
upoan a neceligy uo bots 1 
thinks have da Il effe& upon theseye, vh 
cows; fangy in the gardens of Alcinoul. . 
equal teat but no bigotry; qnd-h 












the want of invention and tke beanti 
Hoeoter’s gar n, both afcribed to a i 
to ‘obfervey that his. ideas dGatred in at s : 
 -of giving to his country many delicate fruits, and he’ thought of iis ales 
difpofing them to the beft advantage. Here.is, the paflage I ‘propofed to 
quote ; it isJong, ‘but I need not make an apology to the reader iio au 
Nitin any oe rnin fy ome ‘6 f 


“The bett figure of a garden is either Gewn. or. an, n. oblong, > either 
eupon.a flat or adefcent: they have-all their beauties, but the béft 1 efteem 
an oblong upon a defcent,  Vhe beauty, the air, the view makes atiends for 
the expence, which is very great in finithing, and fupporting the terrafs-walks, 
in levelling the. parterres, and) in the tones. Het are aman from one 
to the other, ° 


af te 
. 


* The perfeXeft figure of a gandat. Lever fave, sie home or aici 
was that of Moor-park in Hertfordfhire, when 1 knew it about thirty years 
ago. It was made by the countefs of Bedford, cfteemed among the greateft _ 
wits of her time, and celebrated by dodor Donne; and. with very great, ; 
excellent contrivance, and much colt; but greater fums may be thrown, 
without effe@ or honour, if there want fenfe i in proportion to 

«nature be not followed, which I take to be the great rule in this, and perhaps 
in, every thing elfe, as far as the conduc not only of © lives, but. il 
vernments,” [We “ind fee how natal that admired | irks 


Ls Bocaufelltake™ ty ducdoctihase eepsed. to have kinds the 
moft beautiful and perfea, at leaft in the figure Spt gh : have 
vever feen, I will deferibe it prumiet rt io nabbed er fuch'a, firua- 

t tion,,and areiabove the regards of com: ogee, © Vin on toe asf « 
hill, upon which the houfe ftands, tae ae very fteep. The eat oF the 









AR a: - 
* This garden feems to have ‘to which, that I Sail quote 
5 Ress g Meth it atealee 
i : $ “ houfe, 
a, { 
ayy BO. iad at : bal 


a 


fox. 
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breadth of the garden; pens ikmerthe fade of a 
hase ers! fod kien edt ang ich tated “asl “remember, "a 
> three oe $n" proportion ; ‘thé horder fer*With 
NN far i a eee have thg of orange-trees 
out ef rane ‘are’ three defcents many, ftone 
fteps, in a ‘nid le and rcs oe, into a veby lurge parterre. © ‘This’ ig di- 
vided” into’ quatrerssby gravel-walks, and adc/ned with two fountains and 
eight ftatags in the feveral quarters. At the end of the ‘terrafs-walk are two * 


houle, where the beft’ vicar an uf of Pleafure or , lies upon roti ; 


it 


‘f 


»  ‘fummef-houfes, and the fides of the partérre are ranged’ with’ two lage loif- ” 
ters Opén ‘to the garden, ‘upon arches of ftoné, and ending with two" 9 cama 


fummer-houfes even with the’ cloifters, whieh are paved with ftone, anghd 


figned for walks of thade, there being none other in the whole parterre, Over , 


6 “thele tw0 Gloiflers are two terrafles coveted with lead and fenced with baluf- 
ters; and ‘the paflage into thiefe airy walks is out of ‘the two fammer-loufes 
at the end of the firft’ terrafi-walk. The cloifter ‘facing the fouth is covered 
with vines, god would have been proper for an orange-houfe, and ‘the other 
for myrtles ar’ other more common greens, and had, 1 doubt not, been cast for 
that purpofe,-if this piece of gardening had been then in as much vogue as 
i % Fn ESN es OS ae ] 

Prom the middle ‘of this parterre is a defcent by many Gs flying on 
Pa pe fide ofa grotto ¢ at lies between them, covered with lead and flat, into 
Neti garden, which is all fruit-trees ranged about the feveral quarters of a 

{3 which is very {pady ; the walks here are all green, the grotto embel- 

shed with figures of thell rock-work, fountains, and water- works, “If the 
hill had not ‘ended with the lower garden, and the wall were not bounded by’ 

a common way that t goes t through the park, they might have added a third 
quarter of all greens “but this want is fupplied by a garden on the otlier fide 
bi houfe, chet is a (of that fort, very pale, thady, and adorned ren 
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sian ve eget witht if, ite the ‘fweetelt 
aA eae BS a either before or aes Kome’or 


ae ual ‘Ady man might . 


¥yy2 5 ~figa 
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figg and Duild as\fweer a re oo 
ouy of Holboupn,) It frasriot peculiar rifli 
that manner. ow many Frenchmth gre 
and fill profer gutural fightstof tteps ‘and 
Le Notre, the Jace of ‘the grov& oy 
on a miffion te’ improve our ‘tafte. 
parls—no great peReIAN: pe his. setae iy rece Sritiogd 
mit ot wfittsr: 2s Fase 
To do farther juice ¢ to fir William Temples mutt not ‘omit what: he’ ‘adds : 






* What I have faidiof the belt: forms of gatdens,s -tmeanv/only of fuch as 
ee fome fort regular ; for there may be other forms wholly-irregular; that 


ay, for aught 1 know, have more beauty than any of the others: but they 


_ Mutt owe it. to fome extraordinary difpofitions of naturé“in the feat, or fame 


great race of fancy or judgment in the» “contrivance, which may e many 
Uifagreeing parts into fome figure, which thall yet, upon the ww ibe very 
agreeable, Something of this I have-fecn in. fome places, but-heard ‘nore of 
it from others, who have. lived much among the, Chinefe, a Pp whofe way 
of thinking feems to lie as wide. of ours in Europe, as their, try does. 
Their greateft reach of imagination is employed ia contriving figures, where 
the beauty thall be great and ftrike the eyes but without any order or difpo- 
fiticn of parts that thall be commonly or eafily\obferved. And though we 
have hardly any notion of this fort of beauty, yet they have a particular word 
to exprefs its and where they find it hit their eye at firft fight, they fay’ oA 
fharawadgi is fine or is admirable, or any fuch expreffion of efteem 
fhould hardly advife any of thefe attempts in the figuré of gardens “s 
they are adventures of too hard achievement for any. common | : and 
‘though there-may be more /honour if they fucceed: pddeas is more 
difhonoir if they fail, and it is twenty to one they will; whereas in regular 
figures it is hard to make any ‘greatand-remarkable san 3s nS ape Bits - 





sansa das 





Fortunately Rene nas fear Sided were “not quite 6 Soh ee i 
Mill be going up and down a in the he aire 
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Tis true, we have heard aul lately, ai Pe ; 
gularity and imitations of nature in the garden 


‘The former is certainly true; they are as ay rear “uropean 
gardens are formally uniforin ou unvaried—but with “regard: to-nature, it ; 
a 3 : at feems 
¢ ; 

rare bh ~ 


54, 4 : 
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feems as much avoided agin thegquaresyind Qldngs and Haight lines. of ‘our 
»aneeftors; | An artificial, perpdndicular rock Rtartigrout of a, flat platings 
peepee nothing, ofteh piergedthrough in yario} places , with,oval 
has'no more gretenfion to be deemed natugsal than q liseal “cootttta..o¢ 
+ The late Mr’ J anos who had both taftq and zeal for the 
peer iyle, wy fi fo } ofthe Chinégfe emperor's \pleafure-ground 
peing laid out om principies ‘tefembli ig ours, acs he tranflated and publithetl, 
ufder.the name of fir Harry Beaumont, a particular account of that enclo- A 


- fure: sthe‘colletion of the letters of the Jefuits. . I pave looked it over? Fs 


and, except adetermined irregularity, cqn find nothing i in itthat gives me any‘ - 
idea.of attention being paid to nature.» It is pf vatt circumfergnce, and Leon}... 
tains-200 palaces, befides as many contiguous for the eunuchs, all gilt, Whine 
and varnifhed: "There are raifed. hills from:20 to 60 feet high, flroams and 
lakes, and-one of the latter five miles ‘ro und; 'Thefe waters, are. pafled by” 
_bridges, but even their bridges mutt not be fraight—they ferpentife as much ts 
[the rivulet, and are fometimes fo long as to be fyrnithed awith reting-places, 
and begin and end with triumphal arches, Methinks a ftraight canal is-as.ra- ,, 
tional at leaft asa’ meandering bridge. The colonnades undulate in thp:fame 
matiner, In thort, ‘this pretty gaudy fcene isthe work of caprice and whim, 
and, when. we refle& on their buildings, prefents no image but that of un- 
fubftantial tawdrinefs. ’ Ndr is this all. Within this fantaftic’ paradifer is a 
fquare town, each fide'a mile long. Here:the eunuchs. of the court, to enter- 


+ Sytain his insperial majefty with the bultle and bufinefs of the capital in which 


paar which itis not of his dignity ever to fee, at merchants and all 

of trades, and. oven, defignedlysexercife for his royal amufement every 
“knavery that isypractifed.under his. aufpicious government, Methinks 

this ig the childifh folace and xcpofe of grandeur, not a retirement from affairs 
to the delights of rural life.’ Here too his majefty plays at agriculture ; there 

. 43. a.quarter Tet apart for ‘that parpofe; the eunuchs fow, reap, and carry, in 
their harvelt in the imperial prefence ; and his majelty returns to. Pekin ore 





peer he has been in the country *, 
» nace 
SENS ax late years ee our néfe, and by calling our talte in gardening le gotit 
” \ fig to be fandamental-' Anglo-Chinois, T think T have fhown that this 
cy poate rivals, they deny us isa blunder, and that the Chinefe have palled 
half or ares ofthe ins. to one extrentity of abfurdity, as the French and 
» vention, by ab to the Chi-, all antiquity had advanced.to the atherscbathybe- 
tithe ¢ en ’ “dh ng 
i ) \ ‘ : » 
. 5 . 
ae : « 3 7 » 
s . 4 "te 
bd 7 4 x See es? 
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aving thus e my Wah by alcertaiping wi en the 
gargening in hay ets 


















fhow to what degree Mr, Kent. 
recel¥ atl to faggett and condudt his gy 
Ware tha what Moor atk was 
fuccePding generation in an ilent ney 
\the perfedtion eftablithed by ik 
‘Ne fought ; and improvements had gone pa ¥ 
rdens with giants, apimals, monfters*, coats: ser cigi mottos, iS 
ke apa holly. Abiurdity could.go no farther and he ew turned. seen 
ing ct rent nature : be Soak Fest Siu asan eas i 
liry is the oppofite poin tts fantail tara ‘they too will rapin i e 
The French, a chee ste oa igto fafhion again. ‘ 
roxyim of phhilofophy, have furpaffed us, at leat been har me. a ‘a Frevch ‘ 
in meditation omthe art.” Ehave pérufed a grave». tle , who fome years ago matle me a yifit at 
© treatife of récent date, in which the author, x= ‘Straw shill. He was fo as. 
tendinghis views beyond meré luxury amufe- com: the place, and to ap r i 
ment, havendeavoured to infpite hiscountrymen; | gardens—but in the fame wate with 
even in the gratification of their expenfive plea- — the above-cited authoryhe Boy 1 donotilike 
fures, with benevolent projeéts.. He propofes to. your Umagitiggy. temples and fictitious ‘termi- 
them ¢ combine gardening with charity, and to nations of views :.1 Tec haye real points of 
make evety ftep of their walks an act of genero~ view, with movin, objects: cey here I ak 
fity and a Teffon of morality. “Tnftead of adorn” would’ have~ t ealwaes | 
ing favourite points with a heathen temples a’ te 
Chinefe pagoda, .2 Gothic: tower, or fiditious scape % 
bridge, he propofes to them, at the firft refting- a fpot fo 1 
place to ere& a fehool ; a Tittle farther to found ~ glad ce, 
academy; ata third diftance, a manufacture 5 to be on: mes 
Ind oe the eAAALiGR of cE ORS EaaD ae Pranncetecet oe 
holpital, ‘Thus, fays he, she proprietor would  theirvhorfes : weet 
bedghen nelitlasien riper ya to them 
hers of human life 5 i yen it 
would march in ee, a 
jc acts arid efle€ons. ‘he was tay rat 
pong amagnificent, charitable, »and.philofophic ni 
K an Utopian villa, it would have coft no y  * On th 
bate aed fing a enaeimae Paris Table ( 
and abu a xb i at fuch vifions, q \ 
ftill one mut in the ey one 1 
beneficence fhould have its turn in 2 é Ae 


though the French treat the vein 


ee ho 
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oi fafhionable defigner of gardens, was, ia more e; and, whether 
poset a fenke, or ce phe patsa had been eae seciah formed by ye 
miral le paper in the ‘Gunrdian, N° 173 he Binithed verdaiy feulpture, and did 
not ‘even revert to the fquare prefs the foregoing age. “He enlarged his 
plans, /difdained to rales ey nea ty to its Oppolite } and though he 





fill ed must 2 firigh Iks with high clipped hedgel, they were only 
his'gyeat lines ; “che Teft bit diverfified by wildgrnels, and with loafe groves of 
bak, chough fill within {Urrounding hedges. jp have obferved in, the garden* 
at Gubbins in ' Hettfordihire fnany detached” thoughts thar ftrongly indicate, 
the, dawisof modern tafte. As hig reformation gained footing, he ventured 
farther, andi in the royal garden at Rithmond dared to introduce cultivat 
fields, and even morfels of a foreft appearance, by the fides of thofe gndle 
and tirefome walks, that ftretched out of one into another without" inter- 
miffion. But this was not till other innovators had ‘broken Joofe too from pa , 


Gomery oe Ban 
Bot the ¢apital ftroke, whe leading ftep to all that’has followed, was a Believe 


VS 


the firft thought was Bridginan’s) the deftru@ion of walls for boundaries, and ** 


the invention of foflés—an attempt then deemed »fo aftonithing, that the 
common people called them Ha! Ha’s!. to exprefs-their furprife at finding 
wifudden and popencefred gheck’to their walk. 2 

One of the firkt ‘gardens planted in this fimple though ftill formal ftyle, was 
By father’s at Houghton. It was laid out by Mr. Eyre, an imitator of Bridg- 
“ban. It contains aise -twenty acres, then reckoned a confiderable 
dis 


“Teall a funk fence the leading ftep, for thefe reafons: No fooner was this 
fimple enchantment made, than levelling, mowing and rolling, followed, The 
contiguous ground | of the park’ without the funk fence was to be harmonifed 
with the | lawn within ; and the garden in its turn was to be fet free from its 
prim regularity, that it might affort with the wilder country without, ‘The 
oxen efvertained the {pecific garden ; but that it might not draw too ob- 


Posen gave the execution of fir Thomas, though not her 
ors onceidenigs fon, and though ther jointure from a formes 
hufband. © 






«Wil natore wat a garden... He fet the a big rine ‘lt ri chan-, 


= 
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viots a line of difin@ion betw ree thesnde, the contiguous out 
tn) parts came to} fad na Kind cap be and when nature 

taken into fhe’ plan, under im ry that was made, 
pein out J new _beautics,and arms ps ol 
Kent, painter enough to talte the charms ane, at and | ‘opinidnative 
endugh to dare and to didtate,:and bora outa gieat fy 
tem from the twilight of imperfect eff of He and faw that 





Sing imperceptibly into ‘each other, tafted | the beax of the gentle {well, or con- 
eave ftoop, and remarked how lobie BrOves, crowned ans ee ai) 
ppy ornament, and, while they called.in rhein: ew between their grace- 






!, isms, removed and extende the perfpettive by ve comparifon, 
Thus the pencil of his i imagination sane wid ‘all oF tanaleape 6 on ie 


fcenes he handled. “The great principles on which he worked : aweré | 
tive, and'light and thade. Groupes of trees broke too uniform or too extenfive. 


a lawn; evergreens and weods were “oppofed to the “glare of the the champain ; Ss 


‘ and where the view was lefs fortunate, or’ fo much expofed as'to he beheld-ae. 


‘once, he blotted out fome parts by thick fhades, ‘to Gite it into variety, orto 

make the richeft fcene more enchanting’ by: sfervi ing ‘itto a farther dots 3 
the fpetator’s ftep. Thus fele@ing favourite. obje“ts,-and’ veiling defo rinities | 
by {creens of plantation, fometi:nes allowing the rudéft wafte to add its foil 
to the richeft theatre, he realifed the compofitions of the greateft ‘matters én. 
painting. | Where objects were wanting to animate his horizon, his tafte as ap 
architeét could beftow immediate termination, His buildings, ‘his feats, 
temples, were more the works, of his pencil than of his. Senet Weowe. 
the reftoration of Barer. and. the atts of archit his, {killin 


We 
ae" 









andfeape. c 
But of all the nak he sited to a4 fac 
furpaffed his’ management of water. - 
‘cades tumbling doen marble eps, that laft al 
French villas. The forced elevation of 
fiream was taught to ferpentife f mningly it 
tinued twos levels, ite courfe appeared 
perly interfperfed, and glittered again at-a,dig 
asnaDy, to arrive. As bonkers {moo hed, but 


{ 


: 
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* motlern landfeape. 
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irregularity. A few trees featteygd Aergand hcte on its edges fprinkled the 
tame bank that accompatfied ts theanders ; and: wetien it. ifappeared among 
the hills, thades defcending from the,hefhts leaned toward? its progrefs, and 
frametithe diftant pointy of light under which it waslofl, as iy turaed afte to 


+ either fend of the Uys horlog, ae . . . 
. s ve 


3 é eer 
» This dealing fn none But the colours of nakire, and catching its mot fa- 


volitable features, men faw a new creation optning, before theieyes. The / 
feape was chaftened or polifhed, not transformed. Freedom was* 


living h 
given to the forms of trees; they extended their branches unreftriéted ; and 


, _ 
, 


/ 


where any eminent oak, on mafter beech, had efcaped maiming,,and furvived) .. 


the foreft, bufh and bramble were removed, and all its honours were reétor 
to diftinguife and fhade the plain, Where the united plumage of an*ancient 
wood extended wide'lts undulating carfopy, and ftood venerable in its dark- 
nefs, Kent thinned the foremoft ranks, and left but fo many deteched and 
feattered trees, as foftened the approach of gldom, and blended a chequered 
light with the thus lengthened fliadows of the remaining columns. + 

” 


Succeeding artifts have added new mafter-ftrokes to thefe touches ; perhaps 
improved or brought to perfection fome that I have named, The introdudtion 
of foreign trees and plants," which we owe principally to Archibald duke of 
Argyle, contributed effentially to the richnefs of colouring fo peculiar to our 
The mixture of various greens, the contraft of forms be~ 
yeveen our foreft-trees and the northern and Weft-Indian firs and pincs, are 
impToyements more recept than Kent, or but little known to him. The 
wecping-willow and every florid fhrub, each tree of delicate or bold leaf, are 
new tints in the compofition of our gardens. The laft century was certainly* 
acquainted with Many of thole rare plants we now admire. The Weymouth 
pine has long been naturalifed here ; the patriarch plant full exifts at Langs 
leat. The light and graceful acacia was known as carly ; witnefs thofe an-s 
cient Mems ih the court of Bedford-houfe in Bloomfbury-fquare ; and in the 
bifhopsf London's garden at Fulham are many exotics of very ancient date. 
1 doubt therefore whether the difficulty of preferving them in a clime fo fo- 
reigi?to their nature did not convince our anceftors of their inutility in general ; 
unilef the fhapelinels of the lime and horfe-chefnut, which accorded fo well 
with eftabBMed regularity, and which thence and from their novelty grew in 
fafhion, did not cccafion the neglect of the more turious plants. 
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But juft as the*encowniums fre that Lthay, heftoagd on Kent's difeovesies, 
he was neither w ithopt alliance nor tin Ain Pope undoubtedly contributed 
to form his tafe? “The defign of ee prince of Wales's garden at Carlton- 
houftewas gvidently boreowed from the’ poet’s gt Twickenham, Theté was ~ 
a little of affected modefty i in the lauer, when pict all his workyhe was, 
moft proud of , his garden. And yet ie wis ar efor of Ace § tafle 
to imprefs fo much v ariety anal feenery on a or f five acres. The pafling 

\ through theegloom from the grotto to the opening day, the retiring and agaft: 

\ Sallembling thades, the dufky groves, the largeslawn, and the dalemnity of the 
termination at the cypreffes that lead up to his mogher's tom), arf managed 

Sd ow ih exuuiite 3 judgment: and though lord Peterborough affifled him 


a To form his quincunx and:to rank his vines, 


thofe were not the moft pleafing ingredients,of his little perfpedtivé, 
wi. « 
I do not know whether the difpofition of the garden at Roufham, laid out 
for gencral Dormer, and in my opinion the moft engaging of all Kent's works, 
was not planned on the model of Mr. Pope’s, at leaft in the opening and re- 
tiring fhades of Venus's vale. The whole,js as elegant and antique as if the 
emperor Julian had fele&ed the moft scab folitude about Daphne to enjoy 

a philofophic retirement, 

That Kent's ideas were but rarely great, was in fome meafure owing to the 
novelty of his art. It would have been diffieylt to have tranfported thgsdltyle 
of gardening at once from a few acres to tumblirfg of forefts: and*though 

¢ new fathions like new religions (which are new fathions) often lead men to 
the moft oppofite exceffes, it could n@t be the cafe in gardening, where the 
experiments would have been fo expenfive, Yet it is true too that the fea- 

s tures in Kent's landfcapes were feldom majeflic. His clumps were puny ; he 
‘aimed at immediate effect, and planted not for futurity. One fees no large 
woods fketched out by his dire€tion. Nor are we yet entirely rifen above a 
too great frequency of {mall clumps, efpecially in the elbows of ferpentine 
rivers. How common to fee three or four beeches, then as many larches, a 
third knot of cypreffes, and a revolution of all three! Kent's laft defigns were 
ina higher fyle, as his ideas opened on fuccefé. "Fhe north tegyafs at Clare- 
mont was much fuperior té the reft of the garden, 

. aay A retura 
f , _ 


fe ’ 
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A return of fome pasticular goubhts wassc6mmon to’ him with other 
painters, and made his baad krtown. A fmuall | lakered&ed why 4 winding bank 
with, fcattered trees that led to a feat at the head of the pond, was fommon 
to Claremont, Efher, ad others of aoe defigns. At@ther, , « ° 9” 


™~* . 

7 \, Wrtere® Kem ant Suture vied for Pelham’s love, , 

; . . . 

the profpeas more, than wided the painter’s ee they, marked out ” the , 

points where his art was neceflary or not; but thence left his judgment in» 
polleffion sf all its glory. , 

Having routed profefid® art, for the modern gardencr exerts’his talerts y 
conceal his art, Kent, like other reformers, knew not how to ftop at the jut 
limits. He" had followed nature, and imitated her fo happily, that he began 
to think dil her works were equally proper for imitation. In Kenfington+ 
garden*he planted dead trees, to give a greater, air of truth to the fcehe— but 
he was foon laughed out of this excels, His ruling principle was, that nature 
abbors a firgight line—His mimics, for every genius has his apes, feemed to 
think that fhe could love nothing but what was cropked. Yet fo many men 
of tafte of all ranks devoted themfelves to the new improvements, that it is 
furprifing how much beauty has been ftruck out, with how few abfurdigies, 
Still in fome lights the teformation feems to me to have been pushed too far. 
Though an avenue csofling a park or feparating a lawn, and intercepting 
yiews from the feat to which it leads, are capital faults ; yet a great avenue * 
cutsthrough woods, perhaps hefore entering a park, has a noble air, and, 

. 


Like footmen running before coaches i; 
To tell the ino what lord approaches, 


announces the habitation of fore man of diftin€tion, In other places, the 

total bavisiment of all particular neatnefs immediately about a houfe, whicl? 

is frequently left gazing by itfelf in the middle of a park, is a defect, 
. 


* Of this kind one of the moft noble is that fize, particularly when you ftand in the portico 
of S@@sftead, the feat of the earl of Halifax, of the temple and furvey the landfeape that 
traverfing ah angient wood for two miles and  wafles itfelf in rivers of broken fea, recall fuch 
boutided by the fea. The ygry extenfive lawns exact pidtures of Claud Lorrain, that itis dificult 


, 
/ 


at that feat, y enclofed by venerable beech to conceive that he did not paint them From 
woods, and chequered by fingle beeches of vait this very fpor. 
Zz22 % % Sheltered 
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Sheltered and even clofe walks: in > vbry, certain a climate as ours,’ are 
comforts. ill exch¢nged: for the few ‘pi e'days that we enjoy: and: 


whenever a family can purloin a Waym and even fomething of an, .old~ 
fath{otted garden from the landlcape defigned fur thdy by the undertaker i, 
fathion, ,without interfering with tie pidares, they will. find’ fatisfae¥ions on 
thofe days thatedo not invite epee to come and fee their improvertientsy ; 
° © , " 


. 


¥ oie leer” , | 
Fountains*have with great reéafon béen banithed from gsrdens as wonatural; 
“but it furprifes me that they have not been‘alldtted to their proper rolitions,. 


to cities, towns, and the courts of great houfes, as proper accompaniments to. 
(architeQure, and as works of: grandeur in themfelves. Their decorations. 
afimit-the utmoft invention ; and when the waters are thrown up to different 
ftages, and tumble over their border, nothing has a more impofing ora more: 
refrefhing found. A palace demandé its external graces and attributes, ‘as. 
thuch aga garden. Fountains and cyprefles peculiarly become buillings 5 and 
no man can have been at Renie, and feen the vaft bafons of marble dafhed: 
with perpetual cafcades in the area of St. Petei’s, without retaining an idea. 
of tafte and fplendour. Thofe in the piazza Navona are as ufeful fs fublimely: 
conceived. by q t isis ae 
© ¥ =) AME, et 
Grottos in this climate are recefles only to be Idoked at tranfiently. When 
they are regularly compofed within of fymimnetry and archité€ture, asin Italy, 


they are’ only fplendid improprieties: The moft judicioufly, indeed’ mot’. - 


fortunately placed grotto is that at Stourhead, where the river burits fron, 
the urn of its god, and paffs on its courfe ‘throagh the cave.” pe 
© Burit is not my bufinefs to lay down. rules for gardens, but to give the 
hiftory of them. A fyfem of rules pushed to a great degree of refinement, 
and colleéted from the beft examples and practice, has been lately given in a 
book entitled Obfervations on modern Gardening. The work is very ingeni-~ 
oily and carefully executed, and in point of utility rather exceeds than omits. 
any neceflary direétions, ‘The author will excufe nie if I think it a little ex- 
cefs, when he examines that rade and unappropriated feene of Sek- 
and criticifes nature for having beftowed on the rapid: erwent too’ 
cafcades. How can this cenfure be brought ardening? The m 
ment of rocks is a province can fall to few direatc Pend Oa 
diftant provinces futh a guide may be neceflary. pecs al 


c r © 
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+ The author divides his fu SAD sang gdiby Sistine ridings. ido: 
> not mean to find fault With this divifion, Directicns, Bye Fequilite to ‘each. 
. ‘king,and each has its department ay mtiny of the great feenes from: whence 
x he + ae obfervatidys. In the hiftoric light, I diftinguif’ them iNts the 
* gardert that connedsatfelf wish, a, patk, into the orgamented farm,,and into- 
thefore& or favage gatrdty. “Kent, ‘h as I have fhown, invented or eftablithed 
she firft fort. Mr. Philip Southcote founded \the fecond, or ferme oritée * 
of which j is a-very*jalt defcription in the author Phave been qiloting. The’ 
» third Isghink he has not erfough diftinguithed. I mean that kind of al? 
» pine 'fcene, compofed alraoft wholly of pines and firs, a few birch, and fuch 
trees as aflimilate with a favage and mountainous country. My. Charles,Ha-) , 
milton, at, Pain’s-hill, in my opinion has given a perfec examplerat’ tYfis 
mode in thg utmofl boundary of his garden. All is great and foreign and , 
* sude}, thg walks fecm not defigned, but cut through the wood f pines ; and 
: the ftyle of the whole is fo graad, and conducted with fo ferious an air 6f 
wild and uncultivated extent, that, when ‘Yyou'look down on this feeming fo- 
reft, You gre amazed to find)it contain a very few acres. In general, except’ ., 
asia {ereen 20 conceal fome deformity, or as a thelter in winter, 1 am nat fond 
of total plantations of ever-greens. Firs in particubar form a very ungraceful. 
fummit, all broken into aaues ae 


Oe, ° 

Sir Henry Englefield was one of the firft improvers on the new ftyle, and’ 
*feleQed with fingularstafte that chief beauty of all gardens, profpet and for- 
sunate: points of view.: we tire of all the painter's art when it wants thefe 
“Ginithing touches, . The faireft {cenes, that depend on themfelves alone, weary 
when"often feen. The Doric portico, the Palladian bridge, the Gothic ruin, 
the Chinefe pagoda, that furprife the ftranger, foon lofe their charms to thet» 
furfeited matter, ‘The lake that floats the valley is ftill more lifelefs, and: its 
lord feldom enjoys his expence ut when he fhows it to a vifitor. But the or- 
nament whole merit fooneft fades, i is the hermitage, or fcene adapted. to cone 
templation. It is almoft comic to fet. afide a quarter of one's garden to,be 
Seren in ae animated profpect, is the theatre that will always 
bet 






igh ftands behind a hill, from the top of which it 
+ Our anceftors, who refided the greateft. part of the - 
rs did two years together or.more, had an eye to 
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comfort firt, ‘before expences ire Ve worm received and harboured 
all the younger, branches, the dowagers and antiént maiden aunts of the fami- 
lies ; and other families vilited: then!for, a month together. The method of 
livid4s nowy tatally chamged § and yet the fame Gaperf’ palaces are Mill created, 
becoming a pompous folitude to thefowpets: and a a ag entertainment to’ 
a im travellerg, : 2 ; oe ve 


{ 
tf any inddent abolithes or refirains the modern fiyle of jabines fe will 


\ She this circumftange of fclitarinefs, The greater the fcene, the morgediftant iit 


is probably from the capital; in the néighbourhoodeof which land is too dear 


e éto admit confiderable extent of property. Men tise of expence that is obvious 
te fets dpeAators, Still there is a more imminent danger that threatens the | 


“and proud of no other art than that of foftening’ nature's Sorsreaees and 
ee S 


prefentyas it has ever done all tafte. I mean the purfuit of variety. A mo- 
dern French writer has in a very affected phrafe given a juftaccount’of this, 
I will call it, diftemper. . He fays, U'ennui du beau amene le goltt du fi Sugulicr, 
‘The noble fimplicity of the Adguftan age was driven out by falfatafte, The 
giganticy the puerile, the quaint, and at laft the barbarous and the monkith, 
had each their fucceffive admirers. Mufic has been improved, till is 4 feience 
of tricks and flight of hand, The fober greatnefs of Titian is loft, and’paint 
ing fince Carlo Maratti has little more relief than Indian paper. “Borromiai 
twifted and curled architecture *, as if it was fubjéct to the change of fathions 
like ahead of hair, If we once lofe fight of the propriety’ of Jandfeape in 
our gardens, we fhall wander into all the fantaltic tharawadgis of the Chinéfe. 
We have difcovered the point of perfection. "We have given the true modet 
of gardening to the world; let other countries mimic or corrupt our’ tale; 
but let itreign here on its Peestanie throne; original by its elegant AAmplicity, 


copying her graceful touch, _ 


‘extant 





ty 
* ‘The ingenious author of the Obfervations on Biden i Gardeting’ i, 1 
think, too rigid when he condemns foine’ deceptions ‘becau ‘they have been 
often ufed. If thofe deceptions, as a feigned fteeple of a diftant church, =. 
an unreal bridge to di fguife fe the termination of water, were i intended 
furprife, they were indeed tricks that would not 
intended to 3 oe Tandfeape, are’ no 
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: In partictlary he inverted the volutes of the Tonic ordety © 80 
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common, than. they. soul be if emp'byed by’ a painter in the compofition of 
a pidure, Ought one man’s gar nto be deprived of a happy object, be- 
caufe, ‘that object has beer employed by apother ? The mdvewe exad novelty, 
the fodner our tafie wil, be “yitiated.” Situations are every where :forvarigus, 


.. that there never, can be a famenefs, while the difpofition of’ the’ ground is 


fined ad followed, dod every nzident of view wried to adVantage. ‘ 
’ » Sa 

"In the mean time, how. ‘rich, how gay, hod pidurefque the ,face ee the 
country | The demolition. of, walls laying open“each improvement, every , 
journey nade through ,a fuccellion of pidures j and even where tafle is 
wanting in the {pot improved, the general view is embellithed by variety, If 
no telapfe to barbarifm, formality, and feclufion, is made, what Hindfcapes Wi 
dignify every quarter of our ifland, when the daily plantations that are’ma 
ing have. attained, venerable maturity ! A Specimen of what our gardens will » 
be, may bé feen at Petworth, where the portion of the park neareft the houly 
has beeh allotted to the modern ftyle. It,is a, garden of oaks two hundred 
years old. If there is acault in fo» augut a fragment of improved nature, itis, 
that the fizdyof the trees is out of all proportion to the thrubs and accom- 
paniments. ,Jn truth, thrubs fhould not only be refgrved for particular’{pots 
and home delight, but ae pa their beauty in lefs than twenty years, 


Enough has been docs to eftablifh fuch a fchool of Jandfeape ag cannot be 
found on the reft of the globe. 1f we have the feeds of a Claud or a Gafpar 
amongft us, he muft come forth. _1f wood, water, groves, valleys, glades, can 
infpire poet or painter, this isthe country, or this is the age to produce them. 
The flocks, the herds, that now are admitted into, now graze on the borders 
of our cultivated plains, are ready before the, painter’ 's eyes, and groupe themy 
felves to animate his pi€ure. One misfortune in truth there is that throws 
a difficulty on the artift. A principal beauty in our gardens is the lawn and 
fmoothnefs.of turf: in a pi€ture it becomes a dead and uniform {pot, i incapag 
ble of chiaro fcuro, and to be broken infipidly by children, dogs, and other 


unmegning figures. 


Feats oy xo ea ‘ 
“oce we have been familiarized to the ludy of landfeape, we hear left of 
nt our {portfmen-anceftors, afine open country. — Wiltthire, Dorfer- 






7 


fhire, and Such ‘oceantlike extents were formerly preferred to the rich blue 
profpects of Kent, to the Thames-watered wiews in Berkthire, and to. the 
; magnificent 
3 . r “3 ate. 
. y . . 
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vnfagnificent feale of nature‘in’ York this, ee pane country is but a canvafs 


con which'a apie ae might be acai x 


* Te-wa’ fortunate for the country ne ‘Mr. Kept, th ", he was Aer bya 
very able mafter ; and’ did living artijts come ‘within my plan, I thould t be 


glad to do juftice to Mr. Brown ; but te inty*be pest Ds, by, being’ “ie 


for dome abler pen. i “ a 
° In Behn it is ‘probably true, that the poffefor, if he has any t. mutt be 
the beft defigner of his own improvements. He {ees his fituaticil in all fea- 
¢ fons of the year, at all times of the day. He kpows where beauty will not 
lath with convenience, and obferves in his filent walks or accidental rides. a 
thoufand hints that muft efeape a perfon who in a few days fetches out a 
pretty pidture, but has not had leifure to examine'the details and polation < of 
every part. é 
oh Sek © 
Truth, which, after the “oppofition given to moft revolutions, preponderates 
at Iaft, will probably not carry’ our ftyle of garden into gencral ufé on the con+ 
tinent. The expence i8 only fuited to the opulence of a free Country, where 
emulation reigns among many independent, particulars. ‘The keeping of our 
grounds is an obftacle, as well as the coft of the firft formation. A flat coun- 
try, like Holland, is incapable of landfcape. In France ‘and Italy ey 
do not refide much, and make {mall expence, at theirevillas. . Ith think 
the little princes of Germany, who fpare no profufion on their palaces and 
country-houfes, moft likely to be our imitators ; efpecially as their country 
and climate bear in many parts refemblance to ours. In France, and {till lefs 
Gn Italy, they could with difficulty attain that -verdure which the humidity of 
our clime beftows as the groundwork of our improvements. .. As great an. ob- 
ftacle in France is the embargo laid on the growth of their trees. As after a 
«ertain age, when they would rife to: bulk, they aré liable to be, marked by 
the crown’s furveyors as royal timber, it is 4 curiofity to fee-an old tree. A. 
landfeape and a crown-furveyor are incompatible, . sass FNS 


T have thus brought down to the conclafion of the laft reign (the pe lI 
had marked to this work) the hiftory of onr artg,and artifts,, from. the . 
vera in which we can be faid to have midlenes Though there have be 
je of Hight and flafhesof oe rather than progreflive i barre 
ourithing 
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flourifhing fchools ; the inequality aild jnfuMfisichce of the’ execution have 
flowad more from my own Uefedts than from thole gf the, fubject: + The 


merits pf the work, if it has any, arg dWing to the indefattgable induftry of 
Mr. Vertue in amaffingNll poflible materiais.. As my tatk is finithed, ie A8ill, 


© Yhope, at leaft exgite athers to»cplleG arMl preferve ngtices and anecdotes for 


fome futute continuator.” *The ra prémifes to furnith a nobler harveft. Our 
ewhibitions, and the inftitdtion of a royal acadpmy, iofpire the artifts with 
emulation, diffufe their reputation, and recommend them to employment. The 
public exwmines and reafons orf their works, and {peétators by degrees become * , 
judges. Nor are perfons*of the firft rank mere patrons, Lord * Harcourt’s 
etchings are fuperior in boldnefs and freedom of ftroke to any thing we have y » 
feen froth eftablithed artifts. Gardening and architeQure owe as much, tf the 
nobility and ¢o men of fortune as to the profeffors. 1 need but name’general 
Conway’s yultic, bridge at Park-place, of which every flone was placed by his 
own direction, in one of the molt beautiful fcenes in nature ; and the theatric’ 
ftair-cafe defigned and juft ereéted by Mr. Chute f,at his feat of the Vine in 
Hamphhire., If a model is fought of the moft perfe& tafte in atchite@ure, 
where grac€ foftens dignity, and lightnefs attempers magnificence ; where 
proportion removes every part from peculiar obfervation, and delicacy of exe- 
cution recalls every part to notice; where the pofition is the moft happy, and 
even.the colour of the ftone’the moft harmonious ; the virtuofo fhould be di- 
sected to the new } front of Wentworth-caftle : the refult of the fame elegant 
judgment that had before diftributed fo many beautics over that domain, and 
Called from wood, water, hills, profpects and buildings, a compendium of pic- 
turefque nature, improved by the chaftity of art. Such an era will demand a 
better hiftorian. With pleafure therefore I refign my pen; prefuming to re- 
commend nothing to my fucceflor, but to obferve as {tril impartiality. ’ 


. 
* George Simon, fecond earl of Harcourt. t The old front, ftill extant, was reed by 
+ John Chute, laft male-heir of that family, Thomas Wentworth late carl of Strafford: the 
defcended from Chaloner Chute, fpeaker to Ri- new one was entirely defigned by the prefen? 
hard Cromwell’s parliament. earl William himfelf, 
oe 
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Henri voit prés des rois leurs infolens miniftres : 
Tl remarque fur tout ces confeillers finiftres, ” 
Qui des mocurs & des loix avares corrupteurs, 
De Themis & de Mars ont vendu les honneurs : 
Qui mirent les premiers a d’indignes encheres, 
L’ineftimable prix des vertus de nos peres. 


~~ ° . Hewniape, Chant vii. 
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FTEN as appeals on private grievances are laid before the public, it is 
feldom that they are brought to that tribyfal with’propriety. One of 
the cafes ih which they are’leaft exceptionable, is, when the party ‘appears as 
defendant. If public outrage be added to perfonal injuftice, the impartial 
reader will receive with benigiity, from the injured perfon, or his friends, a 
claim to their candours if fupported by argument, and offered with decency 
andtemper. It might even be juftifiable, with regard to the accufer, to*retort 
* railing with inveétive ; but the latter method not only difgraces a good caufe, 
. but would imply a. defect of capacity in the judges, as if their fentence were 
to be extorted by clamour. | 
° . 


In the cafe now to be laid before the public, there is no intention of ar- 
raigning either thofe who have oppreffed, or thofé who have infulted. The 
former are too refpe@table, the latter too contemptible. Nothing is meaned, 
but an attempt to prove that a man who has been deeply wounded, did 
not deferve punifhment for his late conduct, nor could apprehend he had futh 
unggnerous enemies as would add the groffeft abufe to the full vengeance 
which power had given fome men an opportunity of exercifing. 


‘The title of this addrefs does not more clearly point out that.general Con- 
way isthe fubjeét,of thefe fheets, than I fear the defcription does which I 


have juft given, If the refignation and patience with which he has borne 
both 
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both difgrace by authority, and.the mofydifingenuous calumny from hands I 
hope not authorifed, had not convinted the ‘author, of this defence, that the 
general fubmittedyaiinfelf to the opinion of his countrymen, from the don- 
vidtiqn of his own blamelels, iptegrity, arf was determined to take no fips to 
refute hig ediumbiators 5 “if after waiting to fee whether himfelf, of any other, « 
«more able of his friends, would take So tis defence, } hdd‘no: been confirmed 
in that,idea, I fhould undoubtgdly not have thowght mylelf qualified tocefiter 
the fifts in his behalf, nothibg making me a competent apologift in fiich 4 
© controverfy, but the clumfinefs of the adtagonifts I ami to ‘encounter, 
r 
The two worthies whom I fhall* chiefly feleét ‘to oppofe in this conteft, 
+ Gre the authors of a letter firft-printed in the Gazetteer, May 9, and of an 
‘Addrefs to the Public on the late Difmiffion Of a General Officer. If I pay 
«them ‘the compliment of diftinguifhing their produdtions’ from the reft of 
their accomplices, it is at leaft not from holding their abilities-in higher efti- 
mation. . No; it is to abridge my pwn trouble, as thefe, 1 was goingrto fay 
gentlemen, have aimafled te whole nofegay of nettles, which had been ga- 
« thered in ‘feparate weeds by their voluminous conirades, ; 


© 


The firft of them (the illiberal part of whofe inveétive, as it ‘has already 
been taken fiotice of, thall be paffed-over in filen¢e) gives an intimation that 
general Conway had the vanity to vie with the illuftrious Wolfe for military 
glory. I fay intimates this—the whole fcope of his. argument tends to fhow: 
that he meaned general Conway. Nothing elfe could lead to fuch a fufpi-, 
cion. Let them heap what flanders they pleafe on this virtuous man, yet 
they ought to make them fome how or other coincide with fome, however 
Igtent, ingredient in his chafacter. But is boafting, is vaineglory, the fmalleft 
part of that character? “Is he oftentatious, or a man of the moft ingenuous 
modefty?, When did he brag of his exploits? Where? Is his common. be- 
haviour affuming? Has he arrogated merit to himfelf? Has he fatigued 
minifters with folicitation for rewards? Has he complained of negleéted fer- 
vices? Have his brother-officers heard him comparing himfelf to Wolfe? 
In parliament has he vaunted higmilitary talents? or is it to this private con- =~ 
fident, this friendly letter-writer, that he has unbofomed his high opinion, of 
his own merit? His life has been {pent in public fervice: has his arrogance 
made him ridiculous to his fuperiors, or infupportible to the fubalterns who 
have been under his command? His private friends have ever found his de- " 
; portment 
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portment humble, bafhfal, and condliceyding’ it is range that no man living 
i letter-writer fhoufd hive gee: his prefamptiqn., <a 


The comparifon of himéelf with that deferveddy favourite shero aF his 


“country, general Walfe, ams OQvnway made it (which “the letter-writer 


wil give me leave to doy, . Bi? Re gives better proof of it than amalignant’ 
intimation), would have*been in every light }repofterous ; and thercYore, ds 
that author does net call Mr. Conway’s underftanding in queftivn, was pro- 
bably neger thought of by hith. Wolfe was a very young man, but a genius? 
He achieved his glorious carcer in ong important action, for ever memora- 
ble, and refle@ing confunemate honour on bis country, on hjmfelf, and ory , 
the great man whofe councils he executed. General Conway has’ ong 
through a regular courfe in his profeffion for near feven- and- twenty years 5. 
has been formed under thofe heroes the duke of Cumberland and prince Fer-* 
dinand ; ; has been engaged in fix regular battles, befides many finaller actions; 
and cherefore whateveretalents be has, or Whatevep military knowledge he has 
acquired (jf either are allowed to him); have been improved and acquired by ,, 
long and pfinful fervice. Though eminently diftingnithed for his gallant and 
indefatigable behaviour by thofe illuftrious princes, the has never had the hap- 
pinefs of achieving any, action of remarkable eclat, or of performing alone any 
aé& of fignal utility to his country. The author of thefe theets has feea his 
folicitude for employment in the field, his thirft of fervice, but never knew. 
‘hii. prefer himfelf to*the meaneft officer in the army. 


I thll here quit the Igtterswriter, and take no farther notice of his invec- 
tives, than as they coincide with thofe of is fellow-labourer, the author of. 


the Addrefs, : 


The Jatter good-natured perfon, apprehenfive that the Englith language» 
would-not furnith him with fufficient terms of abufe, has had recourfe to his ©@ 
Salluft for a fentence, whofe bitternefs fhould comprehend all the gall which 
he intended to fpread through three-and-forty pages. Rome, when Salluit 
wrote, was arrived at the perfection of eloquent flander, and at the dregs of 

ion. ‘Such a writer, at fuch a period, could not fail-tp furnith a para~ 
graph to jullify the punithment of an impious man, who, void of confciénce 
and honottr, had ftopped at nothing to glut his abominable ambition, and 


_undg his: country. The: very cafe of general Conway. Is there an Englithe 
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oat living, who underftands Vatin, iat does ea fee how applicable the fol- 
lowing words age fo, this high offender ? Equidem ‘ego ) fie exifluma omnes yr 
clatus § mingores quam mn facinora illorum eje » fed plerique mortales poftrema gnemi- 
nere, tin beminihus impiss Seeleris corum obliti, depant différunt. The impious | 
_ men alluded to by the hiforian were” tite ae ppices oft Gatiline, and were ° 
“put to death. ‘Thofe were the. mendn whole ory ‘thé author ‘of the addgefs 
fitheé for a fentence that miglt fuit the criminality of general Conway. ¢ 
will not fuppofe that this.author, who in his motto and in his book mentions 
“with alacrity the word puni/bment, wifhes thaf the parallel had beets carried 
farther, becaufe he knows that as yet-our laws do nét allow a man to be put 


« 60 dgath for giving a fing/e * vote againft the adminiftration. I am perfuaded 


his lenity is content with having a man ruined for fuch prefumption ; 3 but he 


, owns, P. 27, his ruin ought to be Jofa/, It had been no punifhment, unlefs 


9 


all he had, had been taken from him. He had been too impjous,.not tobe 


Beggared, as far as it was in the power of seapentene.: . 


Defpotic adts, according: to this writer, p. 26, give the idea of tone of 
firmnefs and decifion. Where he imbibed maxims fo abhorrent fiom the ge- 
nius of the Englifh conftiration, Ido not pretend to guefs.. This is the firft 
time we have feen it avowed in print, that total'ruin was to be the portion of 
members of parliament who oppofe admifittration’ The galleys and the bow- 
firing give an idea of firmnefs and decifion’ in the expeditious governments 
of France and Turkey——but Englith eats are ill-accuftomed to fuch founds, 
nor ata general ele@tion would it fecure a majority to the court, if minifterial: 
candidates acknowledged fuch’a code. Evén in-eaftern climes, bathawg micet 
with terrible reverfes. A free nation, frefh from conquering i inevery quar- 
ter of the globe, will not cafily fabmit to domeftic vizirs, who of all 1 men liy- 
ing can claim leaft merit from our fuccefs. " 

“ft ' 

« The exordium ofthe work itfelf is farcaftic’ on "the people of England in 
general, to whom the author profefles fubmitting his thoughts for their con~ 
fideration, though in 'the;very. next paragraph he lets them know, thar sey 
aflume foo great latitude” to themfelwes in pronouncing their judgmeni 
‘all matters indi iferiminately, He tells them they take'this freedom of judgment 
for liberty, whereas it is @ cloak for malicioufneft, and an intemperance, which” 

oS 4 ak: 

* It was not ftridtly {peaking by a fingle.yote, differed with the adminittration. ‘w The term 
‘but on a, fingle fubjeG, that genezal Conway _fingle wwte is ufed to avoid circumlocutions 


‘ ought 
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ought defervedly to be reckyned a reprdkch to ayiviliced people. The apor 
» —ftrophe is extraordinary, nov over obliging to his readers, and furely little dts 
cent td a people yet free: For what is thegentext ? A generA bfficer .is dif. 
miffed for his behaviour 4) parjiament,’ in a’ free :parlignyent (fo this "dan s 
*aythor declares; we fhall, péthgps, hair what the parliament? next ihe 
thinks of hjs_affertidn)—tho oploof Eagland difodfs this fubject—Licehtious, * 


sod augadiots, uncivilided Englifhaten! are you confetent judges of fuch areafe? 
Let me tell you, ‘in Eyange, a civilized country, a man would be fent to the “ 
my Baftile, who thould prefume to agitate fuch a queftion. : “Shed 
‘* 4 
” 


* Yet farther: Attempts, he fays, have been made to render it the objet of “pub- 
» lic chamour, and infinuations have been thrown ait that this was onty the begih-, 
ning of forrows ; that fiuch an unconflitutional ad was'not meant to fand. Jngle, 
but was to sper by the difgrace of feveral other general officers ; and ‘left * 
” this Yoould Be borne too calmly, it was induffrioufly added, that the whole army , 
was to be new modelled. By whom thefe attgmpts'and” infinuations have been * 
made, Pdo:not know :, this aithor, I fuppofe, doc though a little apt to 
affert rafhly.*, Surely not by the general himfelf, The cali and decent re- ae * 
fignation. with which he received, the notification of ,his_majefty's pleature, : 


the fubmiffion with which Loner the reccipt of it, his retirement - 

» » in the country ever fince,*exsept for bs days, when he came to pay his, 4 
duty to the king, ‘and his forbearance of the léaft murmur fince, this be- + - 
haviour willclearly difculpate him from being Party to the author's rhapfody. 

The ref of this uncivilized nation, I fears has not been fo filent, though I be- 
* lieveino iving has faid @//this author charges on many... Who has faid, 
thisgwas*the beginning Of {drrows?, ‘The proferiptions of latt.year, the difmif- 
fion, of gesigral Accouft, &c. mutt have been yfrangely forgotien, if general. 
Conway's difgrape could be thought 'a beginuing. That it has been. reported, 
that'anoble Jofd-carried into thetelofet a liftof fixtcen officers whofe removal, 
he advifed, is certainly true+-I mean fuch a reports and their not being dil- . ~. » 
“miffed,, is;no proof it was never propofed. Thig.author, perhaps, may think 
o/.” that tofiavefpared them, gives no idea ofa tone of firmule/s and decifion, His _ 
~¢ not Be ess are, pretty high and defpotic;; «he may cenfure too the 
“time dhofen for difmilling general Conway, as weak and pufilianimous, not 

. Goofegel parliarhent, but refpited till 2 feflion was at the dif 

months, ® I, who think the prefent admipiftration folly decilive 


. 


¢ prefent conttitution, applaud theirtemperance and their lenity. aes 





tance of 
‘\ * enough foryth 


» Their magnanimity 1 will wait for other otcafiansf extolling. p + 
+% “Vou, I \ x 4Boa , ’ Buty * 
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4 But He adds, Tt-has bees i ic nat the art ak ae: 
be new modelled had. rethet ave this ane tt at and too de- 
licate.", Such fepofts I hope are fale, 5 frony my foil Ido. 1 rathde ftig- 
if ihe: authors of firch whifpers i fin the: thay enter oe the difeaffion. 
No, there can ‘ve ng fuch intention—Kor “what fhould ‘it be. calculated 2 Whot 
could be propofed to bo di withthe argay y: hen fe ‘modélled?. The prefent 
army has coriquerediin eve nif quarter of the ehbe—againg whom could ¥ it be 
withed ta bemployed, eck it wouldsnot encounter with the fume alactity and, 
af warts Is there an officer in. the army whofe 





loyalty to his tnajetty and ardour in the caufe of his country have not been ~ 


«ted and by, ce 2 What enemies can the king, or’ Great Britain have, whom . 


pheeprefent ‘would not.thed. their blood to combat? What dark defigns) - 

are there inagitation, which hi \d make it defirable to remoye the prefent 
officers, ets, and others: in theit goom who would bemore ‘compliant, and of 
~courle ‘Meteftable to utrymen ?-There are no fuch defigns, confequently 
‘there can be no port e nation is united to a man, Jacobitilm is ex- 
-inguithed, Jacobites pardened_and received into favqur; from what quarter 
“could apprehenfions arife to “government? Ouly wily tao general officers have 
been difmiffed, and, as the author, fet parliament i 
‘commiffions have been given’t atic eens 1 agree 

» ‘therefore with’ this’ author, - shat it it hly b ate that there » 
ig.any, intention” of new ~~ the ater ' eo 
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morable proteft: 


breaking thofe igety ton pan another 


certainly bore®no refemblance to.the: eafe of Mr. Conway, wkoy aé I thall 


prove préfentlyy was by no ‘meanis in oppofition, is of all men ig tet a* 


Eek niah oy oss, rit of any indecent fore ~~ 
¢ bis. 
i ° - ass 
am { « be - -.% 4 . 4 
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0 of Boa, ae lord Weftmo the late ‘That thofe officers were 
broken, is certainly true; but wi ae aterial difference from the 
cafeiof general Gonway, ngs : em mfive'and de- +, 

* . clared oppofition‘digainft the court. hoever. t time, knows to. A 
what me hoegeiace a ey gh ur theiFeppofition was carried. 
How the-meafure of 1 in’ was received by. “of the naa. 5, 
tion is well known 5 i fied in| a followéél by thatme- * 


Y 


rae aug nee 
, 
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his difgrace, thatieven fine it happededjs he Tha’not exprelfed him(elt'wih 

acrimphy, ‘or varied from, that uniform decoratl whiclt hag graced every’pe-"* 


riod of jis fortune. Unprecedented the tafe then ftands with regard fo him; ” 
. and that an ed&nt would not take its date in this fern, and if this 


"a < As Taimunwilling to fwell tif addrefs to-t60 great a Length, and to engiigein * 


1eigi', was reafonalys to be! expegedy Dysthie Tecent seftitution’ of fir, Henry 

» Ertking, atcompatiied with*iergirdlpeative difappfobation of cafhiering officers 

foo theiy conduct in Darliarfient. és 4 * ba Ain ee, 
ot} 5 Miete ey * 


. ot ay “i 


matter foreign to my-purptie, I'gladly pats by wo or three fenfelefs and decla- 


matory paflages in ahs am examining, whof@ inj adiciouswarmth he- > . 


trays the fore places of his patrons, with ill in finding remediés, 
club atWildmah’s every body knows is a tertible yaoi and this quatk can- 
not help taffling yrhat he héars ; foolishly titough, God Iknows,'6n,this occaffon, 


as general Conway’ not torthat meeting, nofever diaéd it that taverny’ 


though thfs author fnfiductes it (for what ‘doe’ a falfehood coft a tian wh - 
writes for py?) by laying, Nou fec there are fanie general officers dimang them. 
His grace’s ftvourite nephew, (who that is 1 don’t Know), the inflancesaf the” 
_ king of-Pruffia and’Contades, and fach rubbith, noththg at all to the purpofe, 
1 likewife pafs over, and) thall”hot meet this author again till page '7, where 
) affeQing.folid reatoning afte? empty Aouriffies, he delfires Us to fer afide font 
the queflion every perfonal confideration. What ‘this own pradiée will be, we 
thall fee prefently ; and as we, thall find that Pradtice to be ly the re~. 
Verte of aPneacegads from other’ a8 he, inftead ofomitting, draga into 
the queflion every ‘perfonal cohfid ration which he can imvent to afperfe ge- 
neral Conway; it is eviden that a/lhe begs it the pallage above, is, that we 
would forget the’ general’s virtues and fervices. If we agree to that one cane * 
did poftule unas if we w fe get to wet gaarhye and Services fhould 
have had fone weight in foftenifig the gen fate, he s by fome argu 
»thents, or what he would have pals for afte and Uy*more fontradic-* 
ions, with the fupet dition of aBufe, to pier that there never was an 
Jore harmlefs nature'to all the wotld, nay eVen to the eneral bimi= 
rapier dite the profe nage an offiger who's ferved 
rs, has been in fix battles, and who cine home recom- 
byfppince Ferdinand, for the fingle. offence of having voted 
zonal point againtt the adgiailiration. With’ all the obftacles he 
d'with all the foreign helps he calle jn to his affifjance, the tafk 
: : ten +e ae : our 
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oly author has laid on hinfelf ail feenks tobe difficult; difficult with regard 
* to the public, ,t the army, and to the pailianient, hitherto not accuftomed to 
be told, Contrary to their petition go is majelly ‘at the beginning of gvery 

new fi feeling, Rot fo have offences committed im die gueftioned out of 
it, that fuch. dffences are punished by the crown. - In..the scales “1 have meno 
tioned of the duke of Bolton &c, the fhent thhiter cxrtainly neverprefimed, 
never dared to aéknowledg{'that they were remdved for parliamentary can- 
dad.” Evéty ‘body knows how that age mee have flamed at fuch’-an 


G 
€ 


a 
<a “My author begins with walling us, p-7 that. «our concern for the ASS 
as‘a*maan, would be more properly expretfed for the conduct occafioning ‘this 
difmiffion.”” The qutfet is unlucky, and profiles. ill for what, is tofollow. 
The voice of the nation went along with the conduct of Mr. Conway. They 
“were, and are fill of opinion, that general.warrants, are wadically ‘and alarm- 
ingly dangerous to liberty, hey. love the man who was ready to'facrifice 
to the diberties of his country thofe emoluments which he had obtained by 
“defending it againft its domeftic and foreign enemies. . They regard him as 
a martyr to their freedom, and to his own, confcience : ‘and let. me tell this 
author, that they will deteft a fcribbler-who defends, recommends, punifhment 
foreintegrity. His next ftep is to reduce his raevemasciens to method, which 

he ranges under three hoads ; : rol ie Miave 


+ 1. Wh Bust ha bee done to the ain gene ly he ate dinion 


“3 What cue vs has ‘ps ‘he in who wean obs 
6 . jet a ‘s = —- & 


« 3, What detriment has the iba waved to + nati cere 
as fo "highly injurious to it?” ~ ee "9 
© v * . 
The queftions are-of moment! the ‘ietioe te tenga o and 
defends each as ably as Tbelieve each can be d “Tf Lfueceed in 
futing him on every one, it will certainly not be | 





abilities, but 


from the impofiibility of defending tenets fo abfurd. . i genius, from ae ‘ 
feau down to this writer, loves a paradox j 3 but even ia a ge a ees 
fea i ap 0 iaicarey Tip ara Se ey a 
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Difmiffions in general, he fay, ake dTgnQifedrby cuftom, though tate phy- 

° ficians have confidered tIfem asa kind) of extraordiaany remedy, not to be 
had secourfe to im tHe ufual faggs cs diforder,. but.‘oly’ to be prefcribed. 
when every other tyfatmens has been found ineffcQyal,. This defctiprsen of 

» difmiffions he mu mean, if, he. means any thing, to, apply to the cafe of 

+ > gqperaleConway.” Whar gat htt? ® Why, on a qneftion in Parliarhent, cere" 
aainly of afconfttutiondl,, ind of the highef nature, on which the dpjnions 

of ‘all men were fe nearly balanced, that 232 were on onedide.and.218 on 

= the other, general Conway ngreed with the lefler number, This was: ths 

° _ diforder Whith, from Wis author's words, we are tofuppofe the minifters 
thought dangerous an pne, that they tried every treatihent.te cure it. - In; 

- deed !—What are*the noftrums which minifters.can apply. td patliamweniary * 
oppofition?” 1 know.-none, but~ bribes and threats’. Did “‘minilgrs really 
iwelcribg thefe emollients and cauftics*on: a.conflitutiopal vote’ jn,parliament ? 

2 And do we live to hear this avowed? Away with magna charta, the,bill of 

rights,'and.the revolution, if men dare'utter this language in the fate of day. 
The: boldett ftate empyricg in the days. of any Charles or James would not 

© haye venttred to profefs fuch doctrines. But if we-have fuch. leeches, the * 

. patient, ‘it. feems, foagped both their drugs and thelr blifters; he has*proyed ° 

his confticution fou id and wowld not be doQored outof his honour and his 





r virtue oy Fe ae ke s 

tte J “the next words of thie defendant ofthe political faculty re not Ics amaz~ 
oar One fingular pro? wf property,” fays he, p. 9. “ attending this regimen is, 

‘ BR ps violent, (iudeed it Fs) in its operation, a: confequ often 
‘annihilates. the. patient, (with what glee this butcheftilks 6f violence !) yet _ 
it 18 .oftets fo Post alse, and produces the ‘moft furprifing éffests 


‘ , e diforder.” © Am Lawake? * Do I read right what is 
: before - Ng: ge ee einer fhiffered themfelves to be 
treated ity this contemptuous and profligate ftyle? Is the parliament of Great 
Britain fo corrupt, fo loft. to thame, that it.deferves to be told:that it votes 
 taredayb ‘intimidated inthis manner ipthat the: reprefentatives of the people 
; wremble when onc of their body lofes his-employment, and become obfequious, 
3 fant, flavith ? Or is it to officers alone that-this infult is offered? Are, * 
other gentlémen, {aid to have been inthe black lift, of that. very 
on, that they can heat 1! language with patience, and with- 





foal ti on? Can any other officer in parliament endurg to-have it fup- , 
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poféd that he gives a vote fn! fear crlucre” That h pabuceiia: 
cers ingeneral, who have feats in pay merit; -Iam ‘indlined to believe, as a ited 

. ‘the next paragraph he diretly® ‘Wt tp them : and 2 begins to wi i 
tone; “by-allowing that’ Iengthof time and confefled 'y in.the p 


Should nof be lightly-fet afide: not, fysthe, ‘but the belt pr ie 
éancelled by a quel ‘of condu& which ‘hho feat jul yb . 
of m —_ -atone for.” Yet left even this palliative thould reach 








that indecent peterkicie fition, Mr. shsverne he sakes caré'to infinuat. 
fat’ the ig tne ate to parliant connexions. Tie “i © lner 
allowed a little to length of tim i ty is ‘contr 8 colt hin nothing, that . ‘ 







_conceffion is Sok u's @vety ‘promotionirefolved intg 
aay f fix years “of y tharp icetin’ two, wars, 
and’a rele Wellion, ation of mantlets as thé 
duke of Cutiberland ¢ ee =e a 
invidious. ‘infinwation, ’ br het ae, 
se sag fy as ee ho willfay ral: a 
















to fuppofe. that tie’ would have 

. Billater, who, nde int ‘would Ri 
tion of sah 4 to. aa 
time-fervi ing f 

cer’s merit. De Do I “ia seme 


contradigtiond . ee a gi 


ag snoxt i ae t ly Gi 
to give them Bie itis: maton cit Tenshi tr 
gfeater induftry,’ ae ihore difficult to be obtain 
the progrefiyih the former be nore a 
thon gefius aod pr ) 
maintained without a 
the little red book, and €4 
“of the ftate, by: our’ au or's. 


He is fo ‘hiss toffee 
about! a d6.not res sa 





« way hay $"been prom ‘ote wi ‘allow this ~ . 
weight that Bfs ill-n: Lea tek hinafelf ‘vel, at the i 
as’ uprightly, ‘as pasion doubt butt Id ha ed, es tot vate . 
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up into Tach a fit'of tendernefs,, that hy almaft weeps oyer a poor F asatiban 

, who broke his heart da Being turned out of his employment. Tam hedytily? 
forty for it, and hope,jamong the opin 

raged veven againtt, damettics whofe faithful fervices had been’ spwarded 

> with Tittle o at not ong of thom was seloveaton like’ tragi¢ , aera 
Pa) s 8 , 

"This spate tale, which? if applicable to the sotloat queftion, turn’ gaint 

“Ne Author's arguiyent, becaufe the man did not die for being sturned”out of 

a civilgmployment, but*becaufe he was turned out tof hig'employment aballs 

for a mat®who wants brady wants it equall yw hatever his profeffion bas been— 


‘profeription’s Flatt year which 


This filly ftory, I fay, is fpllawéd by, two'or threespages of reafoning red ‘ 
flil~ ” 


abfurd, in which the author would L prove, that ifeitis held right nor 
mifs! an officer for a confejentious vote in parliament, i would follow that 
the army would become, perpetual, dad the officers wouldthiink. themfelves* 


hardly uted iPtheir regiments were to be broken’by a& of parliament. What _ ‘ 


fort 8 unglerfandiogs: this writer thinkwara the underfaadings.of ‘military 
" men, I-cannot a: is the reafoning he’ puts into their mguths. Jf 


_ we do ourrduty inyparliament, we fall of courfe be of opinion that we oughtto 


refi, thé parliament ld its als’ Anterfert awithPour imerep, for belug con~ 
Seientions ood men “yneonfeientions.” Was sit really worth’ while to 


>. walle four:pageri nD » nonfenfe, «which you fee. can’ be flated, ity four® 


lines?» Yetvon ie fy foundation the author’ éreéts the folution of his 
* Girl: Bog aie ot army is "not injured-by the'late difmifion : whereas, 








if. there low of “argument i pofition, it would; accord- 
ing real himfelf, . For’ ce, if ofttherftwere! not to be 
punithéd for’ in parliamenty and from’ not: being punithed: s 

ld eens would nbt the confequence be, that 


Ny sires sith “et s ages on aig ; 
wo! not w 8. cedeat, 

dahan ae ee of an argument under his third heady npt 

and, Fes have-given.it an anfwér, to” > whic here ie 
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Yet, while he flounders from shfardity'to contradiGion, | he digeal fome fen- 
tences that muft not pall, unnoticed: “The army, faye Lia cannot but Ligh thik 
the general flsoulid Inve given bis afibonce to government if he expected their 
* Supports, Nery. decent wards, when they &ome to,be atlyfed. Is it avowed 


that the difeutfioss of the legality ofa fecyetary © of Rate’ 's acahitwas a mea= : 


fare which government: fanted.t0 carry ® Tthioteght j ¢ was amere parliamen- 
tar'y egquiry how?the law. food If not, it was zn aim at, extenfion’ of fhe 
prerogative,,.4 point on-which parliament always has been and ought t to be” 
qxceedingly Jealous. The’‘general, fays our writer, ought * to have given his 
afliftance to, thefe views. In, what acity ? If as a, member of parliament, 
hisaluty, as ‘fuigh, forbade it, ” But he ought, if he expected fupport from ad- 
* miniffation, “Indeed Are thofe the bargains which government makes 
with officers ? Does it fay (I afl for information), Vote for the extenfion of 
‘prerogative, and. you fhall_have a regiment—or—to come neafer to the 

paint—if you.do not, you fhall lofe your regiment? _ If this ig the Tinguagt 
of government, we have reafon notealy to dread the pefpewwity of the army, 
but to fear its exiftence for ah hour, Why is it kept up? Becaufe “we appre- 
“ hend becoming a province to France——I have no longer any fuclt dread, if 
government holds. the language: which this author i mutes to it. “It is in- 
different to me. whether am a French flaye or an Engl ‘one—perhops there 
ia lefs,difgrace in becoming the former. It is lefs ignominious to be chained 


* by a brave enemy, than by bafe ufurping: counts men, ‘and their, treacherous 


tools. Laffirmyan Officer who.fhould a@ in confe juenceoffuch a a compact as * 
this author.would'eftablith, would bea traitor—and fort would-erh— 
ploy him—they Avould want, a, ome Yet heag, bow b 204 6 one They, 
the officers, oil foon tad thenifelues to be of ‘opinion, ht as be wert orld &f bis 


wey and of his profeffions to perples and barafs «the Jepvants ir, 
thought) ‘proper tocnipi it ig wo saonder that, in fame forty. ait take 
place. Itis. di wult'to, fay Seid my ay Idnefs, or 
my) conte his folly, is es . ne a ping fer. ~ 









mons,ofithe he chains in.the reign of the firft James : les 5 
all the prerogative’ tras written to flatter the fecond bedety d James, andy 
cull any paffagé that furpaffes pan the aia mptions in this, - | What | joes. a mem=— 
ber of parliament go out of bis way, who oppofes the p 
fate? Are the officers’ of the . fuperior to ¢ 
liament to and controul them, nay, to” 

exerting ea poweFs? Is ri ‘man’ I5sine bs 
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* the whole conftitution?” Does a,meimbey of Qarliament fo out of his way 


- who calls the higheft Oftlcet of the crown to account? Qarliament is the fu- 
preme,court of this kin dm ; nor hag itd len heard fince thedRevolution, thir 
F the meaneft mera je ahs heufe of commons is not, authorifed to quefion = * 
Any minifler, be he whom he will, Hew ghe general tuent ott Of bis profeffion, 
ao. + Tdogngt fo clearly fee. + Ig a M&very* officer fiss in parliament as repReicnta- + 
: tite of, fome county or bérofigh. To.aét in prliament as an ‘officer, mjalit 
. not beyoing out of his profeffion, but would undoubtedly be goings into it in 
. = aftyle f& which he would deferve to be hanged ; thc conititation net being: -9 ch 
® — juft upon tHe fame foot i» was when Cromwell appointed His major-genevals, 





‘ . 
I take up this audacious fentence, becaule r perceive there aré daily §po. 
phants who attack the conflitution with repeated infults, Such was thit Yeast 
dalous boak, called Droit /e Roy. The parliament d edly fhig z te 
+ Even. the minifters declared they would have complained of it, had it come, 
to their knowledge. It is very ftrange, that men fhould ad the part thefe 
profligate {gribblers at! They expole themfelves to the indignation of their 
countrymen; by writing in defence of prerogative and tyranny, fubmit to the 
fhame of appearing to pay court to minifters by the yorlt kind of flatter$, and 
yet take infinite care not,to let that adulation reach the ears of thofe for whom 
alone it can be defigned. 1 have heard that virtue is its own reward, but this 
: is the firft time that ever infamy appeared to be fo. Should thefe fheets be 
fortanate enough to réach the eye of any miniftcz, I truft it will not be from 
the Oppafition that we fhall hear next winter of theAddrefs to the public being =, 
complained of in parliament} as attacking the deareft privileges of that auguit 


aflembly..* +» 












‘ . 4 

The flatteret in queftion foon relieves our indignation with a jocofe conclu- 

; fion of hig infolent paragraphs +The general, fays he, went oul of bis way to 
harafs and ‘perplex the king's fervants. Poor gentlemen! I heartily grieve for 
them. .Be they whom they will, that are fo cafily haraffed and perplexed ; 
as his’ majelty thought proper to eniploy them, they oughit'not to be teafed and 
va vexed and bewildered. However new and droll the complaint is, it ought to 
have {ome weight. When our minifters are fo liable to be put out o/ their 
# way, it ig barbarous to moleft them ; and the only fpecious reafor’ which the 
author has ‘given in his whole bck for the “difmiffion of general Conway, is 


~ 
this—Retaliation in fome fort foould take place, * A general oflicer ought to be 
» Vox, IL 4G 8 » broken 
; ’ i x 3 
* . “. 
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broken for perplexing and Narlffingehie king’s poor’ minifters. ‘There have 
been minifters,, indeed, who would not have thought that turning a tropble- 
fome fpeaker out of his employment,-weuld be the wifeft method to prevent 
beiif haraffed hy him—e~B ut thefe poor gentlemen ie med too,and » « 
therefore no wonder they did not a&*wifelys They were, charged, fays he; < 


* with ignorance and inability, “Here again a Egat ‘iinifter, would have eon- + a) 


futed his opponent with of knowledge and talents. Revenging one’s 
felf on a man’s profeffion, is rather confefling the change. © ie 
e 


I have ftated the author’s premifes ;:now let tis {€6 how he draws his con- ® 


_ eclufion. The, army will not THEN think themfelve¥ aggrieved in this particular 


diphifjan. The caufe in which this general was engaged, related no way to the 
defenge of their profefion : they will not therefore lamént him astone “ fallen. 
in their behalf. And with refpe& téthe fituation of military men in ge~ 
feral, whenever they incur the difpleafure 6f their mafter in- matters wholly 
foreign to the military, they véill Be'fo far from making a caufe commune, or 
from applying to themfelves as any mark of difgrace, that it will prove rather 
a means of keeping them more clofely attached to the refpe@ive bulinefles 
before them, as the furef® means of preferving a conne@ion between’ their 
merits and their advancement.” aie” Aes 


This is the logic of our-court-advocate ; and fince the beginning of time, T : 
believe no court-caufe was ever worfe defended, ~ Whatever the miniftersrare, 
the officers, I am fure, muft be men of very perplexed and. perplexabJe under= 
flandings, if they can for a moment be the dupes ef fuch puerilities, For 
what is his argument? Officers cannot think themfelves aggrieved, if one of 
tficir corps lofes his employment for fomething not relating to his profeffion, 
Now the very reverfe of this is true, and is an anfwer to his ‘whole firlt di- 
vifion. They do think themfelves aggrieveds “becaufe’ general Conway’ was 
éifmiffed for nothing relating to his profeflion. ‘They do think ft hard that 
the rewards ‘of years, of blood, of bravery, {pent and exerted in the fervice of © 
their king and country, fhould be of fo precarious a tenure, that they ireto 
he facrificed to the vengeance of fretful and mini pe A 
that the rewards of honour are incompatible with Gates of confcience + 
that the merit of ten campaigns can be obliterated by one feflion; that tow 
ferve their king and country is not enough; they muft ferve minifters alfo: =» 
that the only fecurity of honours, is the forfeiture of honour; and that they» 
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“are to-be told at lalt, afte? encountering at the bardthips and dangers of their 
pi that the fureft yneans of prefervig a connetiion beyween their inertts 
and the 


ir advancement, is.to tremble when a brother-officer is cafhicred for, his 


virtue, and to.abaadon Rim :*-in’ other words, that a’cowasdamay’ rife to the. 
higheft pofts in thy army, and sata flgve" is fure of deing for . 
. og ? , 


Oo : oo - j 

-AL thgll be much’ nfore bAef”on the two following feEtions. ‘The defend of 
generat Conway's clraragter was the principal view. of this tract; Sut that can 
beveftablehed' beyond contradi@ion, in few words, Yet eyen the excellence ” 
of his charatter would nct,be fufficient to demonftrate the injuftice he has 
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fuffered, unlefs I had fhown. too, as J have I think unanfwerably, that jt is» , 


unjuft and unconftitutional to take away the.profeflion of an officer Saf ‘xs 


behaviour inaparliament. In the courfe of that argument; 1 have hal geca- y, 


fion to exppfe the alarming do@rines that are daily propagated, repugnant to 
this conftitution, deftrudtive of the unqueftionable rights of parliament, dan- - 
gerous to liberty in general (without which every thing swe enjoy is con- 
temptible), fubverfive of the whole fyftem of the Revolution, and threatening 
deftruGion t6-the illuftrious houfe of Hanover, whofe fucceflion to the grown 
was foundedon that reyolution., No man therefore Mata Jacobite can with to 
fee an extenfion of the prerogative, as every extenfion of it under a new fa- 
mily.would be fo,far a juftification of king James’s meafures, ‘The defonce 
of liberty, and of the prefent royal family, againft dark and infidious traitors, 
was’a caufe well worth’ expending a few pages upon.#—I pafs to our author's 
fecond diyilion. y «4 , 
. - Pa es ‘ . 

His queflion is, What particular hard(hip-has fallen on the individual who 
is the fubjed of the late difmiffion? A pofition too ludicrous to deferve a fe? 
rious anfwer,.and yet as capable of being maintained as either of his other 
feétions. In the {chools we kaow ridiculous tenets are often given ont for 
atgumentatibn 3 but this is the firft time that fuch a queftion was ever agitated» 
inva political controverfy,. As I have ng leifure to wafte on fuch boyith im- 
pettinénces, which carry nonfenfe in their face and contradiction in their 

, let it fuffice to repeat his arguments. “The firft is, that the gencral 

ving a large independent income, which income by the way is his wife’s 
jointure, confequently precarious, cannot be accounted a great fufferer by 

fofintg the gitatelt part ‘of the income. The fecond; that he bas enjoyed fuch , 
” Jarge appointments, that, if he had never {pent a farthing of them, he wold 
Wak » 402 v2 
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beevery rich > But I trifle sith ny ‘readefs, and, fhbuld be a8 inexenfable'as, 
tife author I quove, to fatigue’ then, by the repetitign of fach abfurditics, to 


whighy4n truth, the “authoe trufts fo eetle, thar he .fodn quits them dor the. 


‘more favottrjtertopics OF defamation. On this*head ‘heis-fe«andidy “irl, as 
to beg we will believe teothing we Beaggin the'peneral’s fivqur ;:fecondly, that 


we will diften to every thing¢ae can fay tq his, prejudice + when Both hele « 


conceffions ‘are obtaihed, he Hopes: to prove, that the general is no fuffertr. 
_ Any commendation of theygehefal he pronounces /i/Picicks information, p. 244 
Detra&tion, in the mouth of a profefled adverfary is to pafs for unqueftionable >. 
though he will give be ve torn inife, that if the'difmiffion of Mr. Conway 
J -réafons, fo much re€ourfe would not have heen 
had to defamation : and yet Tam of opinion, that it is eafier tojuftify the re- 
ee . ‘ 

a - See * Gwe a 

* The, firflrelleaion we find Han indifect ‘attack upon ‘his political be 
haviour ; though,* while the duthor’makes it, he tacitly gives up the whole 
{cope of his preceding argument.” ‘V'doknow, fays he, —p. 255 thet altogether 
he haz received much public money, andI haveno room to doubt i as the greater 
part of it was given under-bis grace’s adminifiration ) that an equal fervice was. 
performed. Now, if there is any meaning in this paragraph (a fuppofition I 
oflly hazard, and°may wrong the author by, imputing any meaning at all to 
him), if'implies that the'duke of N. paid Mr. Conway. for his behaviour.in 
**parliament——~Annd is this at laft become af imputation? thought ip was 
not only the molt fure, but the moft right means for offivers to preferve a cone 
nettion between theim merits and advancement, Was.the fame condu@ wrong 
in the duke of N. that is right in perplewed minifters? That the author 
‘did mean this, is probable from the very next parigraph, in which he men- 
tions the general’s late’ condué ‘in parliam But though he contradicts 
himfelf-to get at an argument, he has’ not got at truth. General Gonway’s 
“preferments came in the regular coil were generally conferred after particu. 
lar fervices ; as hie firftregiment, which he obtained after the battle of Cul- 
loden, by the recommendation. of his royal highnefs the dukéof Cumérland ;. 

and in none of them-had theduke of N 
with the reft of the late king’s fervants. © 
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‘Having now, as he thinks, ‘cleared his way, and removed alt Sbjectiotis of 
hardthip on the general, both as an officer and an individual, the author’s 
‘ ‘ ‘ next 


more fhare than in common: 
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: next fally is an attempt to flate the digmiffign ‘is almoft the objec of the ge- 
I's choicer As if nothing was mi mmon than to take awaysmiljtary 
comsniilions for parliamentary behavigur, and as if that ‘pfadice had ngt been 

. peculiarly Rigmatifed*on tite reftoration, of fir Henry Erikine, gh aaattor af. | 
N ” firms that Mr. Conway could not Wut forefee the gonfequence of the part Le 
+ * « -cho/e t8 take si gi part which’in thé next fentence ‘this write 

: terms braving bis'royal hafler in bis bedchamber. ThisJanguage js { nfueh that 
Z of a*half-convértet. Jacobite,.that it is impoflible not yo. be*ftruck with it. 
- How‘litile is this man acquainted with the virtues of that royal perfon whete 
’ name he rafhly introdvees into a libel! Has this man forgotten, or did he 
‘ never hear of, that gracids declaration which charaéterifed the-very dawn gf 
the prefent reign, that eleions fhould be frec, and not a fhilling,{tould be’ 

fpent in dbtaining a partial reprefentative ? Is it likely that a virtupug prince,, 

who trofted she uprightnefs “of hismicafures to the free ‘voice 6f his peoplé, 
% would imbibe partial refentmehts againit confcieiitious members ? Let this au- 
thor take what liberty he’pleafes with Antnilttrs, and afcribe the late difmiffion, 

to their wengeance, but lot him beware of confounding their {quabbles with, 

the perfon of the fovereign, who is the juft and equal father of all his fubjetts, ” 
‘and who “ocs, not entertain prejudices again{t ky men. for obeyifg the 

ve diGtates of their con{eiehce.. His. majtityymay have been advifed to remove « 
general. Conway, and has taken that advice; but he does not thereby become 


+ q patty ina minifteyial quarrel, nor look upon hfunlelf as infulted becaufe his.» 


iiinifiers Nave Been perplexed. — All acts in this coumtry are confidered by the 

Taw. avatiie atts of thofe who advife the-crown, ‘and_aséfuch ‘only I {peak of 

thei. |The veneratien Ichave for the excellent prince* with. whom, we are 
Bleffed, would not permit me to name him, but*to reprimand this feribbler ; 

nor would general Conway hold any marfas his friend, who fhould pronottnce 

that royal’name but with duty, refpect, and affection. He would lay down. 

his life for that, amiable fovertign ; nor has there been, I believe, one moment 

fitice hi difmiffion in which he has not felt the fame ardour of love and aa!, 

i ‘s which warmed him in thofe happier hours when he had the honour of fland- 
. ing nearer*to his royal mafter. Let this fuffice as a reply to two or three 
a paged of rancour all indecency. One’ word,’ however, muft be taken, up : 
‘the author fays, he does. not remember in the feveral ftages of Mr. Wilkcs’s 
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gflair, 9g which the greater part of the time before-the Chriftmas holidays was- , 


= fpent, tha? the general took any part in refenging the infult which had been fo 
grofily offered to his mafters I might afk him, whether he remembers that 
wie : : 


ever’ 
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“every groom of tlie bedchainber § 7 “upon tia, bsdtase® ; er if not 
one @f them did, as 1 believe t Rid net, why Glente wad more criminal 
in im'than in thesret? Had’he di¥ended that -infule, he might indeed hhve 
: been,[aiuhto haye braved his matter, ‘The fad i ig, every man in the rents 
condemned that tafe i in his heart ;’ but it was impoffible, “every, man in the 
chonfe thould exprels his Shlueetee But heartartittle further 2 General Con- 
way, ge is'well known, was ofttn up to fpeaky bist Weas nevet | pointed to. “Te 
is much lefs Known, bit not lefs true, that his intention was to’ declare his 
qeteftation of the idfult, and to feparate i it entirely, as it was in ils natire fe- 
parated, from the*péwer claimed by the fecretaries of fate, After Chriftmas, 
in the vety fpeccht reprefented as fo ‘offenfive, Me Conway did make that 
+ diftin@icn :but the ‘author chofe‘a filent period preferably to one of adtivity, 
becaufe’filence could be mifinterpreted, but aétual words could not be tortured 
4o meah the Very contrary of what theyexpreffed. Thus we fee this author's 
malice is a8 unlucky when built on the general's filence, as it has been when 
catching at what he really actedy Ae i ow 


—. > 
‘Uf the libelfif has been unfortunate hitherto,’ both in his fa@s ard infinua- 
tions, ht will not redeem his credit by the fubfequent pages. z 


One of the principal complaints m made on this afoim ion has been, that, it 


one might, have expected. that he would have applauded the adminiftratign 
for the promptnels of authority exercifed on a man who had offended but ‘by 
one vote, How, on the contrary, hé comes to be fenfible, that fuch fammary 
proceedings are not quite confonant to the fpirit of « our conftitution, Tdo not 
know: but fo itis, that he endeavours to thow that Mr, Conway Was not 
difmifled for a fingte votes He does not, in fucceed it in Nid attempt 5 
yet I allow that, by the very endeavour, he candid enough to owns that 
the meafure of cathiering an officer for one vote is. nite a re 
Pergama dextré defendi poffent, eliambde ageda ai 


1 will fum up his account of Mi. Conway’ 's parlia Gehaoas wt 
then we fhall judge whether our author has Fie at the general wis 
actually engaged in a fyflem of pppaution. 

> ee CY) 
Before Chriftmas general Cortway faid nothing. Pig dap ibs, 
a: . Between 
‘ o t enw > 
© © t 
eG Goo r4 owt 
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_ + avad for a fingle vote, “As the atithor admires a tone of firmugfi and decifian, . 
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Pr) 








ies , GENERAL OFFI CER, | : he Sp 
“Between™Yanuary 16%and +Febreiary rp hg never happened to be of the 
~ fame opinion withs the, king’? fervan’s, except on fome one point in which 
My. Wilkes was concerned ; 3 the partfulars of whigh pur candid’ author 
cheales to forget, I hall help hisereaollection prefently. -: sf 





Tt was not agminiltration digne that tonfidered kim as their opponent ; the 
aie, oppefitfon werg daily’ vqunging of him as angmportant acquifition, andl indeed 
we out, at one time, that he had undertakén to dead icing . . 


~~ Wat doubt could be entertained of his ceteris after the virulent 
charge of ignorance iad tacapeny= eet he »poured: ma againft the 
minifter * ? chipsets 
Whenever, therefore, the difmiffion is mentioned,, together with the cong 
duc in’ parliament, let the public be affured that the general was vigorous 

' and active 5 and, in fhort, totally i in oppolition. . 


Thus ftand the proofs. » Now hear the anfwer. : “ 


Not onty from Jan. 16 to#eb. 17, put.from Nov. 15, the day the parlias 
. ment met, to April 59, ,wheh it rofe, general»Conway was not once of af *,_ 
different opinion from the king’s Servants, but on the fingle affair of the war-. , 
* rants; and I do ngt take advantage of many qieftions on which there was 
nd-divifion ; but when there was, he voted with them, as on the cyder-tax, 
the feeogd great point of gppofition ; and aflifted the miniftry on the bill for . 
reguiating | franks» Is ¢hat affertion, therefore, of our author proved a falfe- 
hood ? m 


The cafe he choofes to: forget is no lefs remarkable, and the very mention 


* The author, who in his firlt ftate of this 
gharge “had ufed the expreffion the king's Ser- 
auntshere names the minifler. Who the minifter 

’ is, I resily don't know ; nor whom the author 
* ns is it m nels toéhquire. As every 

is ully avoided throughout 

his whole treatife, I fhall not take up the term 
minifles,gbut continue to’argue, as 1 have 


ferved, that [have not introduced a fingle amyu- + 


ment foreign to the fubject of difmiflions, and 
to the warrants which occafioned. the late dif- 

miffion snot choofing to imitate the conduct of 
the author I anfwer, who has dealt indilcrimi- 
nate abufe on variety of perfons no way cons 
need with the general i queition, and whofe 


names, in this place, ferve no purpofe but that: 


© — done, in genefils. I defire, too, to have it ob- of calumny, ' 
to t . ° of 
: : . } 2 gt 
° . . . 
*, ag a ° : 
Lt ° wm . ee Py ; 
Bite ie a ae thin OR : 
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‘of ‘eit Saewene dette I wade ste & 
Dun,dn which general Conway: ‘peculiagl? adivg, and othe mix 
nifty, and by whighhe’ Bite ee his behavigur onthe ts Was 

‘ fimply, epaltonticts and ‘that pasva mo‘ partiGin of Mr. Wilkes. ae =f 


F He had dechinéa toa mninifien before pee: iofine jok expect terms, ° 
that be gas not, nor intended tobe, engaged,in ojpofition. , We had declurtd, 
the faineto {e¢eral ehiefs in the ¢ppofition, Which, therefore, is tobe believed,” 
the general or the athor 7": For that mob appendix, of its being singe out, * 
that the general had undertaken’ to lead the oppofition, I queftion whether 
‘even the garretects of ¢ the an gHty. ‘Went fo far as fo re sag an aflertion 
‘fd ay comet) in the majority. © « 





6 We hive ven’ what was the general's:condué, and what were fis declara- 
tions: As theyewere repugnant to the author’s ,affertions, his laf refobree was 
to guefg at the general’ 's inclinatiqns. —Was he then at latt difmiffed for a 
guefs—and that a wrong on€? Leave-out the word virulent, which is gratis 

« diélum, to make fomething of nothing, and I belicve there never wis a fet of 
minifteis, who, not only bg Mr. Conway, but by the whole oppofition, were 
ever fo gently treated as the prefent have been.“ Would not one ‘think, by 
* “the manner in which this author has ftated the charge, that general Conway 

- had atcufed the minifters of ignorance in'the revenue, of inability inmaking 
the late peace, in fhort, of being the moft incapable adminiftration that ever * 
difgraced government! But reduce the charge to plain truth, and alt’it 
amounted to was, acculing the minifters of not knowing the precife‘extent 
of power for granting warrants velted by law‘in the {éeretaty of Rate. 


‘With what truth, withwhat:juffice, therefore, does i fom man take 
upon him to affare ‘the public, that gencral Conway was totally in Sppsfiion 2 
Had it not’been wifer to defend the meafure of turning him out of the at 

* fot a fingle ¥ote? The author has no more fuccels in fallifyings for a 

-mafters, than againft ee ty peut ni , 


¢ 
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Diffatisfied with his bi Spi pend fill fafpedting that the site 
for parliamentary. con{cientious condud would fhiock the nation, the z 
flies to abufe, and plunges to the bottom, of ‘that mudvine queft of | 
that mre abate national pity for an oppigifed ghd worthy many hig 3 











may yA artful, and rac good may fiach art glo any man 
ca t will Yead him i oat as aan {crapey as this’ a involved himfelf 


ay 2 ’ 
re every man as ss the? cnideat intention of re- 
‘ eae as the author allows, no man living 
, and as I d not load even 
psp let us dee if the revival of 
1 at ae of a ‘Tels malevolent explanation, —Perhaps 
ut ( no direct imputation would flick, yet officious to 
\ robiral “the general-in the minds of his readers, no 
‘ : h ; mean to call in queftion Mr. Conway’s 
10 has | been.taken prifoner after charging three times it 
ing his regiment to the Jaft in the field, in order 
nd whofe whole condud has-been a feries of jntveplttity fe 
Feputation ¢ asa foldier—No, that will never do 
ip is not le! & proof againft mifreprefenta- 
a the inference, as I have faid, is, 


r poe having de Rechte 


















pradticabi 
© that Ihave never yet heard afcertained : and “when he has done > this, Mr. 












or the 2 gh Ok es Iv will be difficult: 
and the other. If, to ferve a prefent eme ency, 
lity, he will be fo good as to fhow that it was 






le; Red 


Conway will remain bliS clef, who was innocent of the mifcarriage, and ~ 
who never acquiefeed in abandonir’s the projet till it was too late to under- 

take it. And, upon this occafion, 1 will tell the author an anecdote, and © “ 
from very good authority. When the affair of Rochfort was public talk, 
the earl of C—— told the following” Rory : :—Mr. Conway, faid: his 
lordthip, I am fure is brave ; I know it from ‘the beft hands. T was com- 
mending George Stanhope (his lieutenant-coloael ‘for what I heard of ‘his 
behaviour in Germany, *Faith, my lord, replied gallant young’ man, I 
delieve I do not want fpirit more than other folks. Indeed, I do not pretend. 

to the intrepidity of Harry Conway, who walks up to the mouth of a cane 

non with as much indifference as if he ree gos | to tees aN - 









Our author, showever, who is fo blundeting an arithmet 
thatmany cyphers will make a fum, adds a new nothing 
infers from the filence of gazettes, that England ca 
difmiffion, Have we heard of him, fays he, i 
Germany, as we did of Moftyn and Waldegr: 
broken, A man mutt have as bad a heart as this 





would -notyhave denied that he had heard of general Conw. 
Was it 4 fecrgt, though known to every officer in the army, 
hereditat was wounded, general Conway was felefled 
dinand.to command in.his place? Afle that jdol of every Englithman’s 
fection, the marquis of Granby, whether general Conway was an ufelefs fe~ 
; cond? -Afk Germany, whether prince Ferdinand recommends incapable and 
undeferving fubjeéts to the favour of their maftey?—No ; all this fall be 
s .__ funk in malicious oblivion, ang genera Conway-thall alone prefide in coun- 
Jcilssof war at Wildman’, ‘ps 34- where he never fet his foot, ; 














. aie t ” ee Pen be 
©» SQ fellow labourer*in the fame worthy caufe, whofe talent for poetry is 
‘upon q par with our author's logic, inftead of giving the general a com- 
mandat Wildman’s, hag, vith as little truth, fent him to St, Cas, where, too, 
he never was. -As the lines are worthy of the caufe they are intended to 
ferve,'the bard will, I hope, forgive the liberty T take of re-printing then, 
' "When the ,@athor of the Addrefs is appointed hiftoriographer, his friend, I 
trutt, will’be made poet Jaureay Here they are, and they do honour to the 
RS ro 
age! dies a =e i a 
gh) future annals fhould our children read 
“Conway's fate was fuch a day decreed, : 
; turn These pages back the caufe to find, ie “) 
Knowing that George was gracious, juft, and kind : 
‘e fligh in the lift of faation’s paneer” as ‘be Sa 
ARochfort gen’ral, Conway. fta ; eprol 
ERS = pig Sree NT, ew Bole 
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e le Of feandal at 
all thieir predecefforsii 
a will wonder at their ¢ 
h tailing. Whoever feorns cor 
C pias ana hed from thé janizaries of the fedion. — Loc 
;. is there ‘a great man, is there’a good man, who has efeaped the ar- ; 
‘the dark % Ye’ they, good men, complain’ of feeret ftabs, 
“When i: js a minifter’as virtuous as ‘general Conway, and ‘who has-been. 
only as much abuled, 1 bn allow that “he has reafon to harangu€ ree in- 
vebtives * f = . 


“Juew come to the’ ian feGion : What detriment the pattie vintaed 
sfrom the late difmiffion. ¢ This the author tells us has been in great meafure, 
foreftalled. As far as nonfenfe can anticipate nonfénfe; that is, forbid the ex- 
peétation of fenfe, this great logician’ has, indeed, already done the bufinefs,. 
and might well caution us to throw by unréad te fequel of his A A 
Yet, it being my bufinefs to fhow that the public has been injured, I fife 
eur cafuift to the bottom, and leave him as aoe po Sa et head, as I: 
truft I have done on thé two mers; se" as 
: ey 


« His firft argument is as haepbeticle as all the reft, Jf it copes yr 


JSatisfattion, Lays he, that neither the army has to 
himfelf bas been injured ¢ ata private citizen, it j ae ib the: pte 
which muft confider bim in one of. thefe two capacities, has not received any detri~ 


ment. Having confuted him in his two former pofitions, I might, perhips,. 
with reafon reft the argument here, by his own coneeifion ; eas in i 


"ein te aon Cai St Mac, * ‘ ee i 
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AGT the public in a 
ror wats: He: 

r ve of the people of Exfy- , 
oftheir likerties?, “He cannot be’injured ire 
given to his. conftituents, and ,to the 
had notforgottgn this capacity, though he 
i he next fentence to that in which he had ° 
di Specionfly enough, that thé general has fiuffered | 
caufe of bis countryy for maintaining that freedom which is our glory and 
Ripuendicmrn he, bas been artfully enough endeavoured tobe con- 
tantly in ed, How prevalentvis truth, when it can force its way even 

ehrougl the mouth of falfehood ! This we do‘affert was the probable taufe of 
the gifmiffion: this the auther’s whole,trad afligns as the caufe, and this, 
perhaps, will fome day orsother be prowed so have been the caufe. In the 
mean tigne'we defy: this author, or his patrons, if he has any, to affign an- 
other, And if this was the caufe, is the public not hurt, is “liberty nots 
wounded, the rights of parliament not violatedysthe freedom of debate not 
checked, integrity of confcience not opprefied ?- Anfwer, thou Teribbler und, , 
. tuifle not with the facred’rights of mankind: And how doft thou aiwer? ~, 
¢ By thifting and doubling, and changing the queQion, and fetting up aphan- , 
tqm, which thou*hdft as little {kill to combat as if it was a reality, x 





"Gg Prove general Conway was not alarmed for the liberty of the fubje@— 
that he was not conicientious in the part he took for declaring the warrants 
ilegal—what does this man do? Heegives an account of a foolith bill brought | 
in. on a fybfequent day, and exploded by both fides of the houfe, and thence 
would infer that general Conway had not been in earneft on a ferious debate 
onthe §riday, becaufe that fimple bill was almoft univerfally rejected on the 
Tuefday. This very argument was handled by fome wife controvertift inthe * , 

* daly, papers, was printed and reprinted with much folemnity, and fome ex- 
pence. It will not probably make its appearance again, after the full and fair 


‘anfwer: I thall give to it. gam 

* In tht fr plact,, the bill was brought in by a gentleman whom the warm ., é 
advocates for liberty, and the old friends of the houfe of Hanover, never pe- r; 

~ seuliarly affected. They remembered, fomething of a bar-gown put on to + 
‘ af : ° plead: 
. * 2 . sy se , 
. e. : > ae 
. M4 e . re : ; ; 
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haps 


~ {ing a : f 
sbill for pr' nouncing wie legs Me 
towargetthe bill or the damp thrown j 


: here it is proper to afk this blundering. 

“Wy in the power of the minority aot let 
. are his very words, | Lahsida and 

tions. I might afk him, how 
pened aot to be prefent ? ‘Ho which tow the general 1 ould fas | 
voted if f he had been prefent?: If he anfwers, he fuppofes againft the bill, I re- 
ply, hé would then ‘have voted with the miniftry, who, being the majority, 
were thole who rejected it. Now, has not this able fophift. proved, that ge- 
neral Conway's conduct was, not coafcientious? Has not he fatisfred a all, 
my countrymen, that you, have received no detriment by the late difmiffion ? 
” Has not he proved that neither the army, ner the general himfelf, “have been 
,. injured ? And has not he adicated the miniftry as completely as it is poflible 
re itor M dicate them? Left his wrgument thould dave pe your memories, I 

+ will'ypim up the principal. . 


. ‘ 


The duke of Bolton, lord Weftmorland, and lord Cobham, were turngd 
out of the army for being in cppofition to the court: therefore it was 3 right 


e to difmifs general Conway, who was not in oppofitéon,. € FF 


d This is a free country, in'which it is inconfiftent with the freedom of par- 
 Jiainent for a minifter to ufe bribes or threats; but when they haye been em- 


7 ployed without effed, it is right to ufe Violence : therefore Kae right to dif 
mifs Mr. Conway. 


Officers ought to rife by their behaviour in parliament ; therefore te: was, 
ight to difmifs Mr, Conway, whodid not rife by his fervices in parlia 


8 General Conway was fecond in command at Rochfort 5 therefore! hein 
whom that expedition did not depend, ought to be cafhiered for ee ote, 


while the principal commander, who votes with the court, is not | 
ay . 4 . Hig 
: ‘ « : *3 ‘ er 
aes ‘ Pol . 2 ne on? 
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rey : : 1 Tae ; 
3D bs : A ye 
ee Wee oF a be BR AT OFFICER + W575 : 
A : 
° His name we thention inthe gazaer fo often ‘as “general Mot’ 8 
° or general Waldegrart '?; therefore it t aperighe to wke s aarey his regjaféi.- 
uf ie 


. Conway Bota vate againft ute court when here was nade, and * 
two votes to a with them jvhen there was ; therefore he*wasin sapien 


; . ee) ? 
Shee e He had a co incopre drom phe army, auld a lefs from =: wile; fherefore 


ae him of the e larger i is no ae 


e 


‘0 The minority would not Yuffer a bill to pafs, which the majority rejected ; 
J Sieckine Mr. Conway*had no confcience : confequently the public is not in- * 
gured by the difmiffion of a man, who would not have been, diftnitied, if ke 
’ had not been confcientious. 2 2 
; ‘ 
I chgck my pen at this laft word, which, though uttered in paillerst, is bit 
* too feriols. I weep over my*country, pot over my friend his honour is 
_fafe, would theirs were fo !——But how awill this logy be read’ hereafter? 
* How wi}l poflerity reconcile fo much mercy with,fo much feverity ?- When 
atl proferfptions on rebels and facobites are taken off; when we all enjoy a” 
common ,parent ; when every beam ff mercy isMlirefted to men fo “culpable, 
and every phial of wrath ig teserved fot a man fo virtuous how wit” 
, reconcile fuch apparent “contradictions? Why, by the exa® / 4 tile * 
: « difcriminations of truth, The mercy wiil be afcribed to that pure fount fre 
whence alone it cah flow; the rigour, to thofe ill-judging fervauts who elt 
blith fuch uncommon ideas of rewards and punishments. 
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Ls will now conclude with umming up my anfwer, which will be comy rifed: : 
in few words. . ° 
, The late difmiffion is prejpdicial to the army, to the general, to the public, 
. for thefe reafong : o..8 


1, It muft flacken the zeal of officers, when they fee that, after a life fpent 

in the fervice, they are liable to be turned adrift, to fatisfy tho vengeance of 

sgvinifters, and for caufes no way conneéted with the profeflion. It affects 
the honour of officers, who are by this author declared the tools of a minifter ; 4 

it ae their forymme precarious and de/perate, if they obey their confcience ;, s#., 


° 


ff “and incfinés men without doors to queflion, thg honour of thofe who vote 
with: « 
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with"she court, asa Fo ha oO aii 


aa, and ite known that they ad 
_ Under féar of lofing, gheif em ; iar their seman 
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agent, oe ‘ ss : ‘ 
rie 

© The seotrd i is tore’ in bi fovea hein’ epieved of dhe rewet 

jong and painful fervices ; and gs treated with tg fiime he rome, g,: 

treated in all Countries as have ae sony unwosthy of ta ef 

feflion. 

3 The public i is hurt, if the rights of parliament are F viglitad: and if punith- 
ment which is ‘only due to crimes, is infli@ed on incorruptible honefty and 
confcientigus virtue, It is hurt, if minifters revenge their own aninfofities on. 
the fervants of the king and the nationy and if they in effe& sae that 
defend the liberties of the people fubjedts the guardians of thole Ser cea to 
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